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Perhaps this is a way of getting the eternal life not by 
what may come in length of time in any future, but in 
what will come by use of time in the present. Immortal- 
ity is not so much length as quality of life. To number 
our days, as the psalmist prayed to do, not arithmetically 
but by character, not chronologically but intensively, is 
to find the true length of life. 
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Paut’s saying that the strength of sin is the law meets 
with interesting confirmation in the fact, chronicled by 
Dr. Woods Hutchinson, that crime is literally created by 
law, in that offences never before recognized by law, now 
being punishable, make it appear that crime is on the in- 
crease. ‘The pessimists, who have so many proofs that the 
world is growing worse, miss the real weight of the facts. 
Dr. Woods Hutchinson shows in how many subjects the 
statistics which appear damaging are really encouraging. 
Increase in crime, decline in birth-rate, high divorce- 
rate, evils of immigration and crowded cities, cannot be 
fairly estimated without reckoning higher standards, in- 
creased opportunity and protection, broader and sounder 
foundations, and better sanitary science. ‘The good old 
times prove always under examination to have been as 
bad as ours, and sometimes worse. Immigration, for 
instance, is no greater in proportion to the population 
than it ever was, and, ‘‘all things considered, the general 
average is as good to-day as it ever was, with the exception 
of a brief period of about thirty years ago, and probably 
better than that of the early days of the Republic.” 
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ORIENTAL forms of statement, and considerations 
likely to appeal to the people of the first century, must 
not be read into the occidental mind by people of the 
twentieth century as though they were of our own mind 
and time. ‘Good in any climate” cannot be written 
on arguments and testimony. What is proof to one age 
ceases to be proof to another. Representations in their 
nature poetical, not matter of fact, must not be taken 
as if they were prose reports of actual events. The 
Bible is an oriental book. No one statement would go 
so far to reconcile opposing beliefs drawn from it, and 
prevent conflict. When everybody gets into the way 
of judging for themselves, on grounds that would be 
considered sufficient for important use to-day, looks 
with due appreciation on the beliefs of other times, but 
takes the liberty they enjoyed of contributing indepen- 
dent contemporary beliefs, many problems now insoluble 
will disappear. The greatest ideas do not rest on the 


forms they happen to take, the forms rest on them;* 


and when the greatest ideas are indigenous and have a 
root in our own experience and thought and observation 
it is best to take the present facts as basis rather than go 
back to unverifiable statements. ‘The truths which are 
good in any climate are the ones to select. 
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UNDER the word ‘“‘misunderstanding” there.are covered 
quite distinct kinds of difference. One reason for the 
continuance of many misunderstandings is the neglect to 
distinguish between these kinds of difference. ‘There 
are misunderstandings, mal-understandings, and non- 
understandings. A mere misunderstanding can easily 
be mended and adjusted. It is only necessary to get 
together and compare views, with the effort to state 
them clearly, for a good understanding to be arrived at. 
A mal-understanding involves more difficulty. Either 
one or both persons in a controversy thinks badly, and 
cannot be got to state clearly the position which is 
contended for. Like an instrument out of tune, or a 
performer for whom the passage is too difficult, such a 
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person must be tuned or trained before harmony at the 
point in question can be reached. In a case of non- 
understanding it may be quite hopeless to expect har- 
mony, because some point at issue is beyond the compre- 
hension of the obstructionist, or each person may be 
utterly unable to enter into the category the other occu- 
pies. If their contentions never “join issue,” as the 
lawyers say, that is, if they never can get to stand on 
common ground and make their views touch each other, 
it is idle to try to come to mutual understanding. In 
such case the subject of difference may be avoided. 
People may agree together by agreeing to disagree, and 
by finding points of contact by which bonds of union 
may become strong enough for the most satisfactory 
fellowships and friendships. 


wt 


Tuat the important thing in conversions is not the 
number of them, but the consequence of them, and that 
this item in statistics is never made much account of, and 
never, in fact, ascertained, seldom enters the minds of 
those who are impressed by them. We are reproached 
for our indifference to the subject as if we shut our eyes 
to the undeniable truth. On the contrary, we keep our 
eyes fixed on the most important part of the truth,—its 
staying part. There is as much wisdom as wit in the re- 
mark of the judge who was sentencing a man convicted 
of a revolting crime, and had asked whether he had any- 
thing tosay. He allowed two ladies to speak for the pris- 
oner, and listened to their plea based on the fact that he 
had become converted. He then heard the man himself, 
who asked for a light sentence, and added that he had 
found Jesus. “I shall sentence you to five years 
in the penitentiary,” the judge replied. “I am glad you 
have found Jesus, and I shall see to it that you are put 
where Jesus can find you.” 


Who are the Non-Resistants? 


There are public speakers, among whom Col. Roosevelt 
is conspicuous, who give an impression that there is a 
somewhat influential and rather dangerous class of people 
who follow the logic of an ancient text, ‘‘Resist not evil,” 
desire peace “‘at any price,” and would even lie down and 
accept subjugation. If there are those who recognize 
themselves as fairly described in these extreme terms, 
they are so few as to make it quite amusing that their 
opinions should be regarded as important enough to 
draw the fire of the big guns of oratory. Where are these 
fanatical non-resistants? Have they even got control of 
the peace societies, or the Carnegie Foundation? 

It is a misfortune, however, that a somewhat idle and 
academic discussion over ‘‘non-resistance” should serve 
to confuse the public mind as regards a real, positive, 
and beautiful principle of human conduct which is 
now slowly making its way. This principle is to ‘“‘over- 
come evil with good.” Is not this the underlying 
principle of all genuine civilization? The sight of this 
principle involves a new attitude and point of view. Its 
upholders are not blind to the conditions of our world, 
or the difficulties and obstacles in the way of human 
progress. They probably carry their full share of the 
native pagan scepticism and pessimism which weighs 
so heavily upon modern men against trusting in the 
ideal things. ‘They could compose speeches for “‘pre- 
paredness”’ against war if they did not see something 
better to do. Neither have they any morbid fear of 
pain, expecting rather to take all the reasonable ventures 


of life and death. Neither do they propose to follow — : 


any ancient authority aside from the use of their common 
sense and the teachings of experience. The fact is — 
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that the world has already an enormous amount of 


experience to show how practical and effective the 
principle works to overcome evil with good. By far the 
larger part of our social intercourse proceeds, not yet as 
it ought in the clear and general recognition of this 
idea, but certainly under its subtle and impressive pres- 
sure, as of a law of nature. Most of us do not habitually 
think how to repel evil, or to submit to it, in our daily 
transactions. We do better; we generally expect fair 
treatment, and the more we expect it, the more we 
get what we expect. There are people in every commu- 
nity—the good doctors and teachers, for instance— 
who do not have to “forgive” their enemies; they 
have no enemies. Why? Because they are busy doing 
their part of the common work of social service. If 
they should be so foolish as to begin to imagine or suspect 
that they had enemies, they would be pretty sure to 
create them, in which case they would have to make up 
their minds to resist them, or submit to them, or forgive 
them. 

We are told, however, that so far as we have social 


_ security it is by reason of the constant presence of force, 


and the existence of courts and police. On the contrary, 
the pressure of fear and of force applies to an astonishingly 
small percentage of all the people of a given town. Not 
fear and force, but the constraining good will holds society 
together. There have been large towns where the 
police have not been allowed to go armed. Moreover, 
the very idea of a police in a democracy is not to compel 
and terrorize the people, but to give every one kindly 
and humane service. There is no normal resemblance 
here to a patrol of soldiers. Neither would half our 


‘police be required if we shut up our saloons and took 


proper care of our feeble-minded children! 

The great new issue before the world to-day is the 
conduct of nations toward one another. Nations hitherto 
have generally held that their chief business was to 
fight or to be ready to fight! ‘This was the survival of 
barbarism, but churches tolerated and even blessed 
it, and the military profession everywhere became a sort 
of aristocracy. ‘The present hideous war would seem to 
any unprejudiced mind to be the final reductio ad ab- 
surdum of the whole wretched business of “‘fighting na- 
tions.” ‘The modern opponent of war has nothing to 
say about such foolishness as “‘non-resistance,’”’ a merely 
negative thing. He has something more constructive 
and fundamental to say. He rests upon the principle 
upon which all social relations are based, “‘Overcome evil 
with good.” Has this ever been tried among men, 
as war has been tried, and been found to fail, as war has 
always failed? No. Wherever it has been used in 
even a small degree, as in the dealings of the United 
States with China, it has borne fruit. The challenge to 
the United States now is, Shall we adopt this principle 
as the rule of our conduct toward other nations? ‘This 
means to do a new and great thing in the history of 
mankind. We will go out of business as a fighting nation 
and take our place as a civilized people, henceforth 
spending our money and energy in the cause of human 
welfare. As regards other nations we will simply 
practice justice toward them. We will impose no 
hegemony of ours upon this continent or elsewhere; we 
will use such friendly means of settling misunderstandings 
as just men use; we will not harbor fears and sus- 
picions of our neighbors, as we do not wish them to 
maintain suspicion of us. In place of armaments express- 
ing alarm we will put up the defence of innumerable 
Is not this very much what plain 
Americans most desire? 

_ We want to undertake this policy in the most effective 


method. Will it be effective if we keep on building 
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ships and getting ready for war? Will it be effective and 
generous if we refuse to cease to be a fighting nation 
till all the other nations will do the same? No! A 
noble nation must sometimes take a venture, as true 
men have taken the ventures by which humanity has 
come upon its upward way. At any rate, they who take 
this almost new view of world peace are not the cowards. 
They see what any one can see, but they are not afraid. 
They understand ugly human nature, but they also 
understand the working of kindly human nature. What 
nations in the world will attack, and why should they 
attack, a righteous and friendly United States? 
C.LFy oD. 


Dead Gods. 


If all the gods that have lived and died were collected 
in a museum, what a strange, appealing, pathetic sight 
it would be! Some that appear to be practically dead, 
indeed, are thought to have died ages ago, still have a 
singular capacity for lingering in the atmosphere of art, 
of superstition, of symbol, and old, ingrained beliefs that 
mix themselves more or less with modern thought. Gods 
seem to arrive by a natural process of evolution, decline 
and die or linger on in a dim limbo of unreality. We 
have differentiated these passing and ephemeral gods 
from the one Eternal, Unchangeable, by the phrase “‘the 
living God.” But even the phases of the one God 
brighten and darken in some aspects, like a jewel of 
millions of facets as it is held toward the light. 

He presents himself as the god of wrath, the god of 
vengeance, the god of fierce and angry passion, as also 
the god of love, justice, pity, and mercy, the father, the 
friend, the consoler, the comforter, the great companion. 
Much of the amelioration in human affairs has come in 
connection with new, enlarged, glorified, ennobled con- 
ceptions of God. The great, tender, merciful brother 
has grown out of the sonship and his influence upon the 
sorrowful, the wronged, the tempted and tried. ‘The 
value of philosophy to the world in any age, it is said, is 
what is thought and formulated about God—the way 
the problem presents itself at any given moment to the 
finest mind. It is the God-thought that is of greatest 
interest to the world. 

But the cerements of old dead gods cling tenaciously 
about the living principle. A great part of the work of 
liberal minds devoted to religion during the past century 
has been the clearing away of the rags and tatters of 
dead doctrines, which still have for many a strange, 
And strange it is that even Satan, though 
we often say the devil is dead, still has the power of a 
god only half dead. There are tribes of savage devil- 
worshippers, but we need not go so far afield to find his 
devotees and followers. Milton exalted him in interest 
in a picturesque, poetical way above the Lord God, and 
there are many who still believe that he competes with 
the Almighty for the government of the world. His 
realm of hell has of late been brought into new promi- 
nence, and it gives one a queer feeling to know that 
there are people in the twentieth century who still believe 
there is fire under the cold ashes of the place of torture,— 
not used as a figure of speech, but as a fact that may bite 
into the hardened conscience of the sinner. The crudity 
and crass absurdity, one may say, of the literal hell has 
not killed it, and still the disavowed old images have the 
power to terrify. 

We are told it is a fearful thing to fall into the hands 
of the living God. But is there any possibility of falling 
into his hands by way of punishment, when we have 
always been there? ‘The terrible fact would be to fall 
out of his hands, to find ourselves forsaken of him, like 
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a weak birdling who deserted by its mother falls into 
the abyss. How could the pains of hell compare with 
the horror of finding ourselves outcast, utterly forsaken 
of his spirit? 

We know not of anything that can make us absolute 
exiles from him. ‘The worst and most abandoned sinner 
must still be within the boundary of his love, his long- 
suffering patience, his goodness, and his power to save. 
‘The expression ‘‘to fall into the hands of the living God”’ 
would indicate a vindictive pleasure in getting hold of 
a victim and squeezing the life out of him. Fear of 
this kind has perhaps restrained some from the com- 
mission of evil deeds, or has brought them to a halt in 
a wicked course of life; but the repentance that fear 
alone.brings is a craven and ignoble thing—without vision, 
or moral or spiritual uplift. It is caricatured in the old 
satire of the devil who when sick a monk would be, but 
when well a devil of a monk is he. 

It is simply impossible that the dead or partially 
defunct God of the old orthodoxy, such as our Puritan 
forefathers knew him, and as perhaps some of us knew 
him in our childhood, should be restored to life and 
virulent activity. He sometimes is, and doubtless for a 
long time will be, galvanized into a meretricious existence, 
but his power is broken. It would be an immense mis- 
fortune to the advanced and advancing religious thought 
of the world to have him regain the ascendency he once 
enjoyed over the minds of men. ‘The great work of 
liberalism during the past century would be undone, for 
the conception of a loving and merciful God lies at the 
base of the liberal faith. 

But there is no fear of a reversion to the old type of 
the truly Christian God who has taken the place of the 
Old Testament Jehovah. ‘The world is both too scepti- 
cal and too religious for such a backward move. It is 
unthinkable. The long climb out of the pit of old super- 
stitions and obsolete doctrines has cost too much, and 
its gifts to the world are far too precious to be lost. 

When we say “‘the living God’’ we mean the essence of 
spirit, the breath of life, the animating principle of being, 
the soul and centre of love. Existence would be nil 
without the surrounding, enveloping element of God in 
which we live and move. ‘To fall out of God’s hands 
would mean annihilation. God is working in us to 
teach us the true things of life, to open for us the oppor- 
tunity for growth, and to save us by his ministrations 
and his care from sinking back into the low state from 
which through pain and gradual slow development we 
have emerged. Some of us are so obdurate we are like 
those wooden nuts the monkeys drop from a great height 
to break the shell. 

He looks upon his creatures and sees them in the long 
climb out of the night of barbarism and ignorance, 
some more advanced than others, some far ahead, others 
very backward or half imbecile, but all on the path. 
He sees them like the Israelites in the wilderness, stopping 
every now and then to worship images and idols and gods 
made by their own hands, bowing down to stocks and 
stones and to cruel bestial creatures, all those dead gods 
that strew the upward path of humanity. Still all are 
climbing by different degrees, divinely instructed even 
though they know not their instructor. 

This is to be in the hands of the living God, not for 
scourging, nor for the pleasure of the slave-driver who 
carries the knout, but as seemingly free beings in a world 
of which to a degree they have the shaping, and in a 
degree are creators. 

The old solemn question, Which God will you serve, 
the old dead or dying god of form and ceremony, of 
dogma and man-made doctrine, or the everliving God 
of truth and love, who reveals himself in the human heart 
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and conscience, is as pertinent at this moment as it ever 
was at any period of the world’s history. Will you let 
the old god of wrath, of war, of hatred and injustice, the 
partial god of little peoples and small parts of the earth’s 
surface, rule you, or the great God, one only and in- 
visible? Shall your religion be provincial, private, tend- 
ing to selfishness, narrowness, and concentration on in- 
dividual aims, like the religion of the Pharisee who stood 
at the street corner and thanked God he was not as 
other men, or will you broaden into the conception of the . 
great God who is no respecter of persons, who dwells in 
mystery and still dwells in light, and speaks to all in 
the silence of the soul, if we will listen to his voice of 
father and friend? 


American (Unitarian Association. 


The May Meetings. 


The May Meetings during Anniversary Week this year 
will have the usual interest for delegates and life mem- 
bers and friends of the cause in general, and be of un- 
usual importance in the organic life of the Unitarian body. 

‘The services in King’s Chapel have been assigned to 

various visiting clergymen and will begin the programme 
of each day during the week. Rev. William C. Gannett, 
D.D., will speak to the Ministerial Union in Channing 
Hall on Monday at 10.30, and at 2.30 in the afternoon 
the Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Women will hold a public meeting in the South Congre- 
gational Church. The general subject will be ‘The 
Aim of Woman’s Work for the Church,” and the speakers 
will be Rev. John Haynes Holmes of New York, and 
Rev. Samuel McChord Crothers, D.D., of Cambridge. 
At 6 p.m. at the Twentieth Century Club the annual 
meeting of the National League of Unitarian Laymen 
will be held. ‘The Hon. Charles E. Ware will preside, and 
after-dinner speeches will be made by a number of prom- 
inent laymen. 

The Reception, which has usually been held at some 
prominent hotel in the city, will take place at the First 
Parish Church, Harvard Square, Cambridge. It will 
be preceded by speaking upon the general subject of 
“What Constitutes a Genuine Revival of Religion.” 
The speakers for the evening will be Rev. Samuel McC. 
Crothers, D.D., Rev. Francis G. Peabody, D.D., and 
Rev. William L. Sullivan. While this occasion will be 
under the general direction of the American Unitarian 
Association, the members of the First Parish Church of 
Cambridge will have special charge of the arrangements 
and have already provided for it in a most hospitable 
manner. 

The entire day of Tuesday will be devoted to the Nine- 
tieth Annual Meeting of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. ‘The treasurer and secretary will make their re- 
ports, after which there will be a consideration of the 
various reports from the following Commissions: (1) 
report of the Commission on the Unitarian Name; (2) 
report of the Commission on Candidating and the 
Selection of Ministers for Vacant Pulpits; (3) report of 
the Commission on Ways of Recruiting the Ministry; 

(4) report of the Commission on Church Accounting and 
Book-keeping; and (5) consideration of the report pre- 
sented last year by the ‘‘Commission to examine and j 
report on the status of the American Unitarian Associa- 

tion, as to the legal and proper scope and limitation of r 
its powers under its charter, and to recommend such 
changes in any respect as may seem to them advisable.’ e 

The report of the last-named Commission is of special - 
importance. It was presented at the last Annual Meeting 
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and will be voted upon this year. Copies of the report 
may be found in the Annual Report of 1914, or, for those 
who desire to give it careful study, printed copies can be 
obtained at Headquarters. It is hoped that this report 
will not be treated in any perfunctory manner, but that 
it will be thoroughly discussed at the Annual Meeting. 
Members of the Commission will be present to answer any 
questions, and, while the report itself may seem at first 
glance to be somewhat confusing and complicated, a 
thorough understanding of it will show that as a possible 
working basis for the future activities of the Association 
it is worthy of the thought and industry which have 
been bestowed upon it. ‘The discussion of Commissions 
will be followed by the president’s annual address. 

At the business meeting in the afternoon of Tuesday 
several short addresses will be made upon ‘‘Testimonies 
from the Field,” the speakers being Rev. Henry C. 
McDougall of Franklin, N.H., who has recently served 
as Billings Lecturer in the Southwest, Rev. Thomas S. 
Robjent of Colorado Springs, and Rev. Arthur G. Pet- 
tengill of Portland, Me. 

The Anniversary Sermon will be delivered in Tremont 
Temple at 7.30 p.m., the Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham 
being the preacher. He will be assisted in the service by 
Rev. Alson H. Robinson of Newton Centre and Rev. 
Henry C. Parker of Woburn. 

All Unitarian ministers will be glad to know that at 
the Berry Street Conference in Arlington Street Church 
on Wednesday morning Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright, 
D.D., is to speak upon “Sources of Power.’ On 
Wednesday afternoon a meeting of unusual importance 
will be held in the Arlington Street Church. It will be 
in charge of the Unitarian Temperance Society, and the 
speakers will be Rev. William L. Sullivan of New York, 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes of New York, and Rev. 
Edgar S. Wiers of Montclair, N.J. 

The programme for the Festival in Tremont Temple 
has not yet been fully developed. Mr. Charles A. Collins 
will present as the presiding officer of the evening Hon. 
Samuel E. Winslow, M.C., of Worcester, and the speakers 
will be announced later. 

On Thursday many societies will hold their meetings 
at various times and places. These will include the gradu- 
ating exercises of the Tuckerman School in Channing 
Hall, the business and adjourned meetings of the Fellow- 
ship of Social Justice, the meeting of the Unitarian His- 
torical Society, the conference of Cheerful Letter workers, 
the annual business meeting of the Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union, and the conference of The Alliance workers, 
for general discussion. 

On Thursday a meeting is to take place at 25 Reservoir 
Street at the house of Mrs. Samuel A. Eliot. The writer 
has attempted from every point of departure to announce 
the character of this meeting without having it appear 
that Unitarians are polygamous, but he is compelled to 
confess defeat. Whether to say the guests are to be ‘‘all 
wives of Unitarian ministers,” or ‘‘all Unitarian minis- 
ters’ wives,”’ or ‘“‘the wives of all Unitarian ministers,” 
he is in hopeless doubt. Anyway, the meeting is for one 
wife each of each Unitarian minister—which still smacks 
of Mormonism. We crave the sympathy of all readers of 
this paragraph. At this meeting brief papers on ‘‘ Being 
a Minister’s Wife’’ will be presented by the various wives 
of Unitarian ministers—or the wives of various Unitarian 
‘ministers! 

- In the evening of Thursday the Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union will hold a devotional service and sermon, 
conducted by Rev. William L. Sullivan of New York. 

All day Friday will be devoted to meetings of the Sunday 
_ School Society in King’s Chapel, for which the officers 
have provided an ample programme. The Free Religious 
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Association will also hold its annual convention at Ford 
Hall, Rev. John Haynes Holmes presiding. 

During the week vesper services by various ministers 
will be conducted in the First Church at five o’clock. 

Although preceding Anniversary Week, properly speak- 
ing, the Fellowship for Social Justice will hold its meet- 
ing at 8 p.m. on Sunday evening, May 23, at the South 
Congregational Church. Rev. Alson H. Robinson will 
preside, and Rev. Everett D. Martin of Des Moines 
and Rev. Elizabeth Padgham of Rutherford, N.J., will 
make addresses. The public is cordially invited. 

Let each church consider the Anniversary Meetings 
with serious care and appoint delegates who will be famil- 
iar with the business which is to be presented. It is 
important that matters that concern the welfare of the 
entire denomination should be understood by those who 
represent the churches, in order that the democratic spirit 
may be preserved, and, through familiarity with our 
work, the most effective enthusiasm may be developed. 

Lewis G. WILSON. 


By-laws of the Association. 


At the annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association in 1913 a special commission was appointed 
to “examine and report on the status of the American 
Unitarian Association as to the legal and proper scope and 
limitations of its powers under its charter, and to recom- 
mend such changes in any respect as may seem to them 
advisable.”’ 

The report of this commission was presented at the 
last annual meeting, including suggestions for some 
changes in the by-laws of the Association. These changes 
will be voted upon this year, and any persons desiring to 
secure copies of the report of the commission with these 
recommendations may do so by applying to the assistant 
secretary, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. It will be re- 
membered that this report was mailed to all life members 
and to ministers in advance of the meeting of 1914, and 
it is also included in the annual report for 1914, so that 
persons having either of these documents will not need to 
apply again, but any who may have lost their copies or 
who do not have the annual report available may secure 
it for consideration in advance of the meeting by address- 
ing the assistant secretary as above. 


Current Copics. 


It is intimated in Washington that the United States 
government is observing with more than a casual interest 
the progress of affairs at Pekin, where the Japanese 
minister is carrying on with the President of the Chinese 
Republic, Yuan Shi Kai, a series of negotiations designed, 
according to the explanation offered in Tokio, to perpetu- 
ate peace in the Far East by insuring the integrity of 
China. Various reports emanating from the Chinese 
capital are calculated to convey the impression that the 
Japanese, under the guise of a settlement of boundaries 
and interests after the expulsion of the Germans from 
the Shantung Peninsula last winter, are in reality at- 
tempting to impose upon China exclusive financial, 
commercial, and political rights which would put an end 
to the independence of the country. Such a construc- 
tion of its demands upon the Continental neighbor the 
Japanese government has repeatedly and emphatically 
denied. Nevertheless, the Chinese Republic has laid 
its complaint before the government at Washington, 
coupled with the representation that the Japanese policy 
offers a grave menace to American treaty rights in China. 
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WHATEVER may be the exact nature of the series of 
demands presented by the Japanese minister at Pekin 
more than two months ago, it is apparent that the policy 
pursued by the Tokio government in China is arousing a 
strong national feeling throughout Japan, which is 
finding expression in a wide-spread advocacy of energetic 
action on the mainland. The so-called “war party,” 
which won by a considerable majority in the Parliamentary 
election last winter, is evidently determined to yield no 
point that may be necessary for the complete substitu- 
tion of Japanese sovereignty for that of Germany in 
the territory evacuated by the Germans, and perhaps for 
the extension of the ‘“‘sphere of influence’’ wrested from 
the German Empire by means of military operations 
on the Shantung Peninsula. There is every reason to 
believe that the Japanese foreign office is kept in close 
touch with the Washington view of the different points 
in the Japanese note to China, as they are discussed item 
by item with Yuan Shi Kai’s representatives—one of the 
most remarkable negotiations in a most remarkable 
period of confusion in the relations among nations. 


ea 


Out of the mass of unauthorized rumors and contradic- 
tory official communications issued at Berlin, Paris, and 
London in the past ten days the salient fact is to-be 
gathered that one of the great battles of the war—perhaps 
the greatest and most sanguinary—is being fought about 
Ypres, in Flanders, the key to Calais and the English 
Channel. The oft-predicted ‘‘drive’’ on the German 
lines by the Allied forces on the Western front has taken 
the quite unexpected form of a terrific struggle to prevent 
the Germans from assuming the offensive in an attempt 
to repeat their advance upon the English Channel which 
constituted one of the objectives of General von Kluck’s 
march upon Paris at the outbreak of the hostilities. 
That the German general staff has made ample and 
characteristically complete preparations for such a 
movement can be inferred from the fact that for two 
or three weeks prior to the resumption of hostilities on a 
large scale in Flanders the railways in Belgium were 
taxed to the utmost in the transportation of troops and 


supplies. 
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Tue battle of Ypres began in good earnest on April 23, 
when the German general staff announced that consider- 
able progress had been made north of Ypres, in an opera- 
tion which evidently was designed to cut off the British 
forces from the French and open the way for a German 
advance across the French frontier and the sea-coast 
almost within gunshot of the shores of the British Isles. 
Both the French and the British official summaries of 
events admitted on the day following that such an 
action had been fought, and that the Germans in the 
beginning had made substantial gains. The French, 
however, up to the end of last week officially gave out 
the information that they had regained all that they had 
lost in the first violent contact with the reinforced enemy. 
From British official sources the impression could be 
gathered that the Allies realized that the fighting around 
Ypres was the beginning of one of the great struggles 
of the war—a struggle which might possibly determine 
whether the Allies would be able to launch that general 
movement against the Germans which has been referred 
to by both French and British military experts as the 
aim of the resumed active campaign in the spring. 
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WHILE the Franco-British forces were trying conclusions 
with their stubborn antagonist in the West, it was evident 
that the Austro-German armies, perhaps in conjunction 
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with the spring floods in the Carpathians, had put an 
end, for the time being at least, to the formidable Rus- 
sian advance upon the plain of Hungary which constituted 
so spectacular a feature of the operations in the Eastern 
theatre a month ago. The check administered to the 
Russian armies at this point in the long line of battle 
from the Roumanian border to the Baltic Sea appeared 
to produce a feeling of encouragement at Budapest 
and at Vienna, and to give color to the Austro-German 
predictions that the accomplishment of the Russian 
plan for an invasion of Hungary and a quick march to 
Budapest from the southern slopes of the Carpathians 
would be far more difficult than the military experts of 
the Allied nations believed so recently as a month ago. 
Certain it was that at Vienna there was no indication 
of any purpose to sue for a separate peace, despite the 
frequent reports from Petrograd that such was the in- 
tention of the Ballplatz. 


_In the mean while, despatches from Rome at the begin- 
ning of the week indicated a probability that a diversion 
which would prove a terrible blow to the cause of the 
Teutonic! nations—the entrance of Italy into the war on 
the side of the Allies—was not an altogether likely event. 
Unofficial information from the Italian capital seemed 
to bear out previous predictions of a state of mind in the 
Austrian capital which would make it possible for Italy 
to attain at least a part of her aspirations in the present 
conflict without intervening in the struggle. ‘The intima- 
tions from Rome are that Austria-Hungary has shown a 
willingness to make territorial concessions on the Adriatic 
to her neighbor and nominal ally, but that these conces- 
sions are not yet large enough to justify the positive 
assertion that all danger of a conflict between the two 
countries is past. Prince von Biilow, the German 
ambassador to Italy, was represented up to last Monday 
as persisting in his efforts to bring about an adjustment, 
and that these efforts were attended with a prospect of 
success. 


Brevities. 


Viscount James Bryce, in speaking of the large amount 
of solid literature issued in America, says, “I doubt if 


Germany itself turns out every year so large a mass of 


printed matter devoted to historical investigation or 
speculation.” 


As a people we are now satisfied that only international 
justice can bring the permanent and righteous peace for 
which we all long. In 1907 Dr. Hale said that the business 
of the Hague Conference was to establish justice between 
nations, “‘that we need not even talk of peace, for that 
peace will follow justice.”’ 


Attention is called to the notice in another column, 
which states that the committee in charge of the Uni- 
tarian Pilgrimage to California has been obliged to limit 
the size of the party, in order to provide for the com- 
fort of all. The number of applications has thus far 
exceeded all expectation, and further reservations must ~ 
be made early. 


Some native Americans seem to think it a great and 
sufficient merit to have been born in this country, but 
something else is necessary. Prof. Harry P. Ward of 
the School of Theology of Boston University says: “A 
good American has to be made; he cannot be born. 
We cannot get good Americans by the accident of birth. 
Some of those people who boast of Revolutionary ancestry 
haven’t enough Revolutionary spirit in them to light a 
match.,”’ * eae 
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Letters to the Editor. 
The General Conference. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Under the Constitution of the General Conference, 
notice of any proposed change in the Constitution must 
be made at least three months in advance of the meet- 
‘ing at which it is presented for adoption. In March, 
1914, Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., then President of the 
Conference, at the request of the Council appointed 
Harry W. Sprague, Esq., Buffalo, N.Y., Rev. A. M. 
Lord, D.D., Providence, R.I., and Rev. J. H. Lathrop, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., a committee to consider and report 
upon the methods of receiving into the fellowship of 
Unitarian churches, ministers of other denominations. In 
order to save the Committee on Fellowship from any legal 
liability for defamation of character, or otherwise carrying 
on its work, it is important that it should be able to 
show the authority under which it acts. That authority 
should be provided by and included in the Constitu- 
tion of the Conference. At present the Constitution 
is silent on this subject. It appoints a Committee 
on Fellowship, but says nothing as to their duties. 

By recommendation of the Committee appointed in 
March, 1914, the Council hereby gives notice of a pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution of the Conference, 
to be presented at the next session of the Conference in 
San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 24-27, 1915. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CONFER- 
ENCE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER CHRISTIAN CHURCHES, TO BE 
ADDED AS ARTICLE VII. (THE PRESENT ARTICLE VII. BE- 
COMING ARTICLE VIII). 


ARTICLE VII.: It shall be the duty of the Committee on Fellow- 
ship to issue certificates recommending ministers to the churches 
and to investigate and pass upon the applications for such certifi- 
cates, taking into consideration the qualification of candidates 
applying for the same, and to furnish such information as it may 
possess to the governing bodies of churches in regard to the qualifica- 
tions of persons who are candidates for appointment as ministers to 
such churches. It shall also keep an accurate list of all ministers in 
the Unitarian Fellowship who are settled as pastors of Unitarian 

_ churches, or who are accredited by the rules of the Committee on 
Fellowship, and of candidates for such ministry, with power to 
add names to said list and drop names from the same. It shall 
perform its duties in accordance with the rules prescribed from time 
to time by the Conference, to be known as “ Rules of the Committee 
on Fellowship”? and shall have such other duties as are prescribed 
in such rules. 

The present Article VII. of this Constitution shall be hereafter 
known as Article VIII. 

WALTER F. GREENMAN, 


General Secretary. 


Producing our own Religious Leaders. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


An encouraging sign of the times is the appearance 
in a late number of the Register of two articles that 
dealt with the need for religious leaders. When a need 
is clearly recognized, the first step is taken toward fill- 
ing it. The next step is to recognize the way the need 
is to be met. The denomination has already taken 
that second step. For the last fifteen years there has 
been gaining headway a movement that will solve the 
difficulty and send out into the community a steadily 
increasing band of able and enthusiastic young men and 
women as religious leaders. 

That movement is to be found in the greater emphasis 
that is being put on the religious ideal. During the last 
half-century the denomination has been emphasizing 
with splendid enthusiasm and success the ethical ideal 
of the service of man. It has in consequence sent out 
into the community a host of leaders in all forms of 
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humanitarian effort. Unfortunately in its enthusiasm 
for ethics it unconsciously under-emphasized the relig- 
ious ideal of the worship and service of God. 

A generation of boys and girls grew up to whom the 
ideal of the brotherhood of man was a living reality, 
controlling, shaping, moulding their lives, but to whom 
the other tenet of Unitarianism, the fatherhood of God, 
was a meaningless phrase. 

The leaders of the denomination became conscious 
of their mistake of emphasis some fifteen or twenty 
years ago and began to apply the remedy. A steadily 
increasing number of earnest and enthusiastic men and 
women are striving to make the religious ideal of the 
worship and service of an all-wise, all-loving God as 
real and vital a fact ift the lives of their children as the 
service of man. ‘They are bringing to this task the same 
loving common sense and energy that they applied to 
their ethical efforts. As soon as the present generation 
of children grow to manhood and womanhood we shall 
find we have as great a number of religious as of ethical 
leaders. Already representations of the coming gen- 
eration are beginning to come to the front. 

The important thing for us to realize at the present 
moment is that the movement is started, and that it 
is headed in the right direction, and that we must back 
it with all our energy, all our wisdom, all our enthusiasm. 

OPTIMIST. 


Bibliolatres. 


God is not dumb, that he should speak no more; 
If thou hast wanderings in the wilderness 

And find’st not Sinai, ’tis thy soul is poor; 
There towers the mountain of the voice no less, 
Which whoso seeks shall find, but he who bends, 
Intent on manna still and mortal ends, 

Sees it not, neither hears its thundered lore. 


Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 
And not on paper leaves nor leaves of stone; 
Each age, each kindred adds a verse to it, 
Texts of despair or hope, of joy or moan. 
While swings the sea, while mists the mountains shroud, 
While thunder’s surges burst on cliffs of cloud, 
Still at the prophets’ feet the nations sit. 
—J. R. Lowell. 


Facts of History. 


BY GEORGE BATCHELOR, D.D. 


Everybody knows that at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century Harvard College and the old Colonial 
First Churches in Massachusetts were Unitarian. 
Everybody, however, does not know by what painful 
processes liberty was achieved, and how at last, under 
the beneficent reign of “Reason in Religion,’ many 
select souls were made unspeakably glad. 

All well-instructed persons now recognize the fact 
that Unitarianism in America was not an importation 
from foreign lands, but an indigenous production, a 
natural evolution from the principles latent in the minds 
of both Pilgrims and Puritans. A hundred years ago 
the thoughts of those who were trying to unite pure 
religion and perfect liberty in England, Holland, Tran- 
sylvania, and Geneva were received into good and honest 
hearts on this side of the Atlantic and helped mightily 
in establishing on firm foundations the institutions of 
liberal Christianity; but long before that time, in the 
earliest days, the thoughts of the pioneers of liberty ‘‘were 
battered by the shocks of doom to shape and use.” 

The year 1692, the fateful year of the witchcraft 
delusion, when the victims of a baleful superstition were 
hanged in Salem (never burned), marks the beginning 
of protest against the ‘“‘doctrine of devils” which then 
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as now imported into the common life of men needless 
pain and sorrow. ‘The belief in the personality of Satan 
and his active agency as a malign influence in human 
affairs was the cause of the delusion and the terror that 
for a time made religious men merciless in their persecu- 
tion of men and women unfortunate enough to be sus- 
pected of dealings with Satan. The belief in him is 
no longer effective. It is an inert article of faith, held 
by those who wish to claim that they have not departed 
from the standards of evangelical orthodoxy. If it 
were a real article of faith, any orgy in a Billy Sunday 
revival might be followed by an outbreak of wrath against 
unconverted persons or Unitarians who were supposed 
to be ‘‘moved and instigated by the devil.” This hap- 
pened in Salem only a hundred years ago, when, in the 
course of revival marked by alarming excesses of emotion, 
two thousand people surrounded the house of a young 
woman who declared that she had been bewitched. 
By the way, the witchcraft delusion was not peculiar 
to Salem and it did not spring up on the soil of Massa- 
chusetts. It spread all over New England; and it 
was only the vanishing edge of the awful cloud of super- 
stition that had hung over Europe for ages, and had 
cost the lives of hundreds of thousands of men and women 
put to death in the sacred name of religion by both Prot- 
estants and Catholics. Against such superstitions and 
their evil consequences the protest began to be made. 

Plymouth has always congratulated itself on the fact 
that no witches were hung in the Plymouth Colony, 
but it did not therefore escape a visitation of the devil. 
The Pilgrim Fathers were soon followed by miscellaneous 
bands of settlers impelled to migrate to the New World 
to better their condition. They became home-makers, 
hunters, traders, and adventurers of various kinds. 
It was not long before shocking immoralities were dis- 
covered among them and punished. In his immortal 
history Gov. Bradford has told the gruesome story. 
He says (p. 459), ‘‘ Marvellous it may be to see and con- 
sider how some kind of wickedness did grow & breake 
forth here, in a land where the same was so much wit- 
nessed against, and so narrowly looked into, and severely 
punished when it was knowne.”’ He specifies “drunk- 
enness and uncleanness,’’ with things so much worse 
that he veils his exposition of them in Latin. This 
episode is here referred to in order to cite Bradford’s 
method of accounting for this outbreak of evil. After 
giving our corrupt natures due credit for it, he says, 
“But (besides this) one reason may be, that ye Divell 
may carrie a greater spite against the churches of Christ 
and ye gospell hear... that he might cast a blemish 
and staine upon them.” Evidently Satan was, in the 
imaginations of both Pilgrims and Puritans, a very real 
and active enemy of the human race. 

The next important date in the evolution of Uni- 
tarianism is 1740, for then the line of demarcation was 
drawn between those who were terrified by the thought 
of a personal devil and a hell of quenchless fire and those 
who had committed themselves to the beneficent guid- 
ance of “‘Reason in Religion.’’ At this time the process 
began which at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
was made manifest in the fact that Harvard College 
and the old Colonial First Churches were Unitarian. 

This is the way it happened. In 1740 the Great Awak- 
ening occurred under the leadership of Jonathan Edwards, 
the most profound philosopher, and George White- 
field, the most eloquent preaeher, of that time. Edwards 
believed in the personality of Satan, the powerful enemy 
of the human race, and in a hell of endless torment for 
all unconverted persons. So believing, he used all 
the power of his mighty intellect to give to his hearers 

“a realizing sense’’ of their reality and the dangers 
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that beset every human soul. 
his burning eloquence and the effect was appalling. 

An exposition of Edwards’s system is not here neces- 
sary. Let it suffice to quote Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
In his article on Jonathan Edwards he says of the revival, 
as reported by Edwards himself: “There are pages which 
look like the account of an epidemic, and passages almost 
as startling as one may read in Defoe’s description of 
the plague in London. Faintings, convulsions, utter 
prostration, trances, visions like those of delirium tremens, 
were common occurrences.’’ Of the doctrine one speci- 
men is sufficient. Edwards assures godly parents for 
their comfort that they will sing hallelujahs as they see 
their children driven into the flames where they are 
to lie ‘roasting and roaring” forever. Dr. Holmes read 
his essay at Dr. Bartol’s in Boston. In the discussion 
that followed, the older Dr. Bowditch with a voice trem- 
bling with emotion said, ‘‘I didn’t know that such dam- 
nable doctrines were ever preached.” 

While the revival was in full blast it was discovered 
that a large number of people in Eastern Massachusetts, 
represented by Harvard College and the old First Churches, 
could not be coaxed or coerced into participation in the 
movement. In vain Whitefield preached to multitudes 
on Salem and Boston Commons. In vain he upbraided 
the teachers and preachers. He said there was not a 
sound Christian in Harvard College, they were all 
“lukewarm’’ or “‘backsliders’’; and so it went on, until 
the gulf between Trinitarian and Unitarian Congre- 
gationalists, now slowly closing, was opened, and, after 
various contentions and exclusions, finally accepted as 
inevitable. 


Shall I Buy a Gun? 
BY WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE. 


(A parable.) 


My friend tells me that I should buy a revolver and 
always carry it with me. ‘‘You may never need it,” he 
says, ““but if you should you will want it very much. 
You never know when the emergency may arise. Any 
dark night a burglar may enter your house. On any 
unfrequented road a footpad may hold you up. Be 
ready to shoot him before he shoots you. Besides, the 
very carrying of the gun will make you feel safe. And it 
will really help you to be safe, for if it becomes known 
that you go armed people will not attack you, and if a 
rogue should molest you the sight of your pistol will 
frighten him off. By all means, buy a gun!” 

Noticing my reluctance to act upon his advice he 
added, ‘‘It is not your own safety that I have in mind; 
there are others who may need your protection. Buy a 
revolver to protect them, if not yourself.” 

I have thought it all over, and I have decided not to 
take my friend’s advice. I will not buy a revolver, and 
will not go armed. And here are my reasons:— 

1. I cannot afford it. True, I can buy a pistol at the 
pawnbroker’s for a small sum, but I have a little pride 
in the matter. I neither care to patronize the merchant 
of the three balls nor to carry a second-hand gun. More- 
over, suppose I do carry a cheap weapon. The man who 
assails me, being an expert in such things, will no doubt 
carry one of the latest pattern,-so that his will go off and 
shoot me before mine goes off and shoots him. I must 
therefore have the latest and best. Then, suppose I got 
the best, perhaps the next paper I read will advertise a 
new kind, just invented, and my costly weapon is at once 
antiquated. So I must send it to the scrap-heap- path pe 
another. That makes it an expensive proposition. 
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exactly a poor man. But I feel, somehow, that what I 
have is mine in trust, and ought to be used for the best 
purposes. Every dollar I spend in this way means one 
dollar less to spend for food, clothing, shelter, books, or to 
_ give in charity or toward educational or religious pur- 
poses. It is just the same, then, as though I was really 
poor. I have no right to spend for such a remote con- 
tingency as the chance meeting with a footpad the money 
that is so urgently needed for very evident things right at 
hand. No, I cannot afford to carry a revolver. 

2. I cannot risk it. Guns (like gunboats) sometimes 
go off when they ought not to do so. While I was a 
boy the leading lawyer in our State was accidentally 
killed by a pistol which he was handling. It so happened 
that he was at the time demonstrating before a jury the 
impossibility of a safety revolver like that going off by 
accident. Another man I knew had an ugly wound in 
his leg from a pistol that went off in his hip pocket. Not 
only so, my weapon might kill or wound some one else 
accidentally. My own childhood, for example, was sad- 
dened by the death of a little girl playmate who had 
found her father’s revolver in a bureau drawer. She 
thought it a pretty plaything, but a bullet soon pierced 
her heart. 

Then I am not so sure that going armed is, after all, a 
protection to others. Some men, even thugs, are natural 
sports, and rather prefer taking chances. Knowing that 
I carry a gun, they might be all the more keen to try it out 
with me. Besides, I have my two hands that are capable 
of doubling into fists, or that might give good account of 
themselves in a struggle, especially as I should be fighting 
for a just cause and for those I love. 

Even suppose my weapon should do for me all that my 
friend urges. Suppose I do shoot the footpad or the 
burglar before he shoots me. Is that what I really want 
to do? I think I should choose going through life with 
a shattered arm or with one of my eyes shot out than to 
drag through the years the horrible memory of having 
shot a man. ‘There are some things that cost too much, 
even life. I prefer to take my chances, unarmed. Per- 
haps others will say I am a coward. Maybe Iam. A 
pistol in another man’s hand might frighten me. One 


in my own hand would certainly frighten me. I cannot 
risk it. 
3. I want to keep on good terms with people. It is said 


that men who go armed are more apt to quarrel than 
others. However that may be, the carrying of arms 
would tend to make me suspicious. Every time I looked 
at my gun it would say to me, ‘I am your defence against 
enemies.”’ I had not thought before that I had any 
enemies, but my weapon corrects me and says I have. I 
get that message from it every time I sit down and feel the 
hard lump in my hip pocket. I am reminded of it by the 
additional drag on my right shoulder. I happen to live 
near a large city to which I go every day. So I am often 
on the streets with thousands of others. Some are old, 
some young; some are men and some women; some seem 
well and whole, others ill and maimed. I like to meet 
them, to feel glad when they smile or look ruddy. There 
is some satisfaction in feeling sorry when they look 
troubled or are pale. This human touch means a great 
deal to me. Now 4 revolver in my hip pocket is con- 
stantly nudging me and saying, “Look out! That big 
man might bear down upon you and lay you low. | That 
innocent-looking woman may have a six-shooter in her 
muff. Even that man with his bandaged arm in a sling 
may be holding a gun in a perfectly well hand, as McKin- 
ley’s assassin did. Don’t walk through these crowded 
streets with such thoughtless confidence. A thousand 
people mean a thousand dangers. Look out!” 


es But I don’t want to look out. I prefer not to,look upon 
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these human beings as enemies. ‘They seem like very 
friendly people. Has civilization worked its way through 
the ages of brigandage and border warfare to the present 
state of society for nothing? Shall I throw away all that 
the ages have brought and live as a foe among foes? Why 
not assume that all are as friendly to me as I am toward 
them? It would make life worth living. ‘The opposite 
course would make life not worth living. I want to keep 
on good terms with others, and not let a miserable thing 
of steel barrels and springs, of copper shell and explosive 
powder and leaden bullet poison my mind and make me 
another Ishmael, my hand against every man, and every 
man’s hand against me. 

No, on the whole I think best not to go armed. It costs 
too much. Itis not safe. It leads to more quarrels than 
it prevents. I am better off, and my dear ones are safer, 
if I keep a heart of good will toward others, go quietly 
and happily about my business, and deal justly with ail 
men. If I must fight I will do it with courage and vigor, 
using my natural powers, but I will not invite a quarrel. 
Some way I feel that Christ did not live and teach and 
die in vain. I believe that the ape and the tiger are 
dying out of man. I trust men, because I never knew one 
who did not have genuine good in him. We have, it is 
true, ascended from the brutes. But we are also descended 
from God. 

So I shall not buy a gun.—Journal of Education. 


The Religious Revival We Need. 


BY J. T. SUNDERLAND, D.D. 


Hf 


It has to be confessed with pain and sorrow that the 
history of religion, and of Christianity, contains num- 
berless records of so-called religious revivals which have 
really been periods of withdrawal from the true work of 
life, periods of spiritual intoxication—trevivals not of 
intelligent, sane, helpful, practical religion, but of senti- 
mentalism, animal feeling, “ other-worldliness,’’ credulity, 
superstition, fanaticism, uncharitableness, intolerance, 
and that whole lower side of religion which men ought 
to grow away from, and would grow away from but for 
these periodical turnings backward of communities to 
what ought forever to be left behind. 

This is one of the darkest sides of religious history. But 
how prominent a side it has been in the past, and is still, 
may be seen by calling to mind the great fasts, festivals, 
and religious pilgrimages indulged in by Hindu and Mo- 
hammedan peoples; and such events and manifestations 
in connection with Christianity as the asceticism of the 
early Christian centuries, the monasticism which followed 
later, the crusades, the dancing mania and the convul- 
sionists of the middle ages, the rise of Jesuitism, the 
witchcraft mania, pilgrimages in our day to such miracle- 
working shrines as Lourdes in France and the holy coat 
of Treves in Germany, Protestant revivals which many 
of us have witnessed or had part in, which have come into 
communities, stirred up a great excitement for a time, 
drawn dividing lines through families and through society, 
kindled a great flame of fanaticism, disturbed the regular 
healthy activities of the churches, excited the children, 
filled the air with harrowing stories of deathbeds and lost 
souls, and with appeals to fear revived old irrational 
and cruel doctrines which under the light of intelligence 
were tending to disappear, burned at a white heat for a 
few weeks and then died down and passed away leav- 
ing the communities morally and religiously veritable 
“‘burnt-over districts.” 

It has been my fortune during my ministerial life to 
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come into close contact with many evangelical Protestant 
revivals, not only in the United States, but also in Canada 
and England,—revivals of the types usually seen in 
country villages and small cities, and also those of the 
types common in large cities; I mean revivals carried on in 
the highly organized and spectacular ways which Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey, Torrey and Alexander, Dr. Chapman, 
the Rev. William Sunday and others have made our gener- 
ation so familiar with,—revivals involving the previ- 
ously pledged co-operation of all the evangelical churches 
and pastors of a city, the formation and training, many 
months in advance, of great choruses to assist in the 
meetings, the erection of a special tabernacle as an audi- 
torium, the raising of very large sums of money, and 
advertising on a vast scale. 

What shall we say of these revivals? If we are to judge 
of them honestly, intelligently, and with regard to the 
permanent interests of religion, I think several definite 
things are to be said regarding them all. 

1. Careful investigations have shown that the number 
of conversions brought about as a result of them is usually 
much smaller than is claimed. 

2. Of the persons professing conversion it is common 
for a very considerable proportion to fall away when the 
excitement is over. 

3. Of those who join churches and become really active 
and reliable Christians most would sooner or later have 
come into the churches anyway, even if the revival 
meetings had not been held, only they would have come 
by ones and twos and small companies, and quietly, 
with little ado, instead of all in a mass and amid a great 
sounding of trumpets. 

4. After a great revival is over there is apt to be a 
reaction, a corresponding depression in the spiritual life 
and religious activity of the churches which have been 
engaged in the revival. Sometimes this spiritual reac- 
tion is very marked and very serious. 

5. Some revivalists are coarse, irreverent, and profane. 
No so-called conversions can compensate for the evil 
influence of this. When reverence is gone, what is there 
left to religion? 

6. The sensational methods and emotional excitements 
that are associated with most revivals are by no means 
harmless either to bodies, to minds, or to morals. ‘They 
are especially dangerous to children. 

7. A serious and far-reaching evil of revivals as they 
are generally carried on is the fact that they foster nar- 
rowness of mind, illiberality, and sectarianism; they 
tend to stifle intellectual inquiry and rational thinking 
and hence to hinder religious advance. 

Much as we may regret it, the fact has to be confessed 
that professional revivalists in Protestant lands are 
generally narrow men, men of limited reading, men little 
acquainted with science or with its bearing upon relig- 
ious thought, men opposed to the theory of evolution, 
men not in sympathy with recent Biblical scholarship 
or with theological progress,—in fact, men whose stock 
in trade as preachers is largely made up of views of God, 
man, the Bible, salvation, retribution, heaven, hell, and 
religion generally, which are outgrown by intelligent 
persons, and which when insisted upon as these revival- 
ists do insist upon them, as things which men must be- 
lieve in order to be saved, tend to disgust the thoughtful, 
and not infrequently drive them out of sympathy with 
religion and the churches. 

& Few great revivals of the evangelical type during the 
past generation have been less objectionable than those 
conducted by Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey, yet it has 
been seriously questioned again and again by thoughtful 
men and women of all religious affiliations, both in this 


country and Great Britain, whether the sum total of 
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results attained even by those revivals was good. A 
few months after the great Moody revival in Chicago, 
in 1876, which I myself witnessed, one of the leading 
pastors of that city, a deeply religious man, and by no 
means radical in his theology, declared it to be his belief 
that the revival had put back the progress of religious 
thought in Chicago fully twenty years. I have again 
and again heard similar judgment pronounced by careful 
men regarding other revivals. My own observations 
compel the conviction that such revivals, when conducted 
on a large scale, invariably make the religious spirit of 
a community more unreasoning and dogmatic, more 
narrowly sectarian, more bigoted, less tolerant, less 
open to intellectual inquiry, less sympathetic toward 
honest Biblical scholarship, less friendly to religious ad- 
vance. It is one of the anomalies of our time that so 
many clergymen in orthodox churches who themselves 
are in sympathy with modern thought, and who in their 
own regular preaching give their people advanced ideas 
and try to educate them out of the old theology into 
something better, nevertheless are willing every three 
or four years to turn their back on all this and join with 
others in bringing revivalists into their churches or 
their community to preach the very theology which they 
themselves have been trying to lead their people away 
from, and thus undo the work which with so much labor 
they have been endeavoring to accomplish. 

It is an almost universally noticeable result of great 
revivals of the ordinary type, that preachers who come 
under their influence are turned to narrower and more 
dogmatic lines of reading, thinking, and preaching; that 
Bible-class teachers take narrower views of the Bible; 
that Sunday-school teachers teach their classes in a less 
intelligent way and do less enlightened work in the relig- 
ious education of the children under their charge; that 
churches reach out more eagerly after sensationalism and 
emotionalism, and care less for clear thinking, for scholar- 
ship, for ethical teaching, for those deeper, quieter, and 
more enduring influences which build up intelligence and 
character. 

We are often told that we should give our influence 
in favor of revivals even if they accomplish only a 
very little good, and even if only a few of the so-called 
converts hold out. I reply, No, not if we are convinced 
that the harm done is greater than the good; not if the 
converts that lapse have become hardened and made 
henceforth less open to the influences of religion; not if 
the spirit of the community has been vulgarized and made 
less reverent, as it plainly is in connection with such 
revivals as those of Mr. Sunday; not if the general re- 
spect of the community for religious things has been low- 
ered; not if influences tending to promote religious en- 
lightenment, progress, and breadth have been arrested, 
and in their place have been introduced others which 
tend to produce narrowness, sectarian divisions, unintel- 
ligence, and intolerance; not if, while some have been in- 
duced to “accept salvation,” as the ordinary revivalist 
would say, or to “strike the sawdust trail,” as Mr. Sun- 
day puts it, still larger numbers have been grieved, dis- 
gusted, and alienated from Christianity by the sensa- 
tionalism, the irreverence, and the outgrown, irrational, 
and evil doctrines preached. Of course I do not bring 


forward these considerations as objections to all revivals, 


but surely they constitute very serious objections to many 
revivals that we see in our day. It is with religion as 
with everything else,—its activities may be guided in right 
channels and thus achieve results that are good, or they 


may be left to flow in wrong channels and thus produce __ 


evil. Hence the need there is for men and women who are 


thoughtful, broad-minded, sane, and wise to keep them- — 


selves always in close connection with religion, and es- 
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ligious revivals, so as to ensure that they 
Il be guided in ways that are beneficent, and not be 
we 1 to run riot in ways that are harmful. 


Home Thoughts. 


BY CHARLOTTE LEECH. 


The fire glows upon the hearth to-night 
At my old home, 

But on new faces shines its radiant light 
hile far I roam. 


I may not envy them that spot so fair, 
I seek my own; 

‘The names of those who once were gathered there 
Are graved on stone. 


Could I but lay me down to-night and pray 
That sleep might come, 

From which, when angels roll the stone away, 
We wake at Home! 


The Pulpit. 


The Conversion of Militarism.* 


BY FRANCIS G. PEABODY, D.D. 


A good soldier of Jesus Christ.—2 Tim. ii. 3. 


One of the curious minor consequences of the present 
tragedy in Europe is its effect on preachers. It has created 
in many minds a condition which may be described as 
homiletical atrophy. Subjects of sermons which once 
seemed vital and nourishing have come to look shrunken 
and lifeless. No theme calls to one except the lessons and 
warnings of war. A letter received not long ago from Ox- 
ford reported that a professor stopped short in the middle 
of a philosophical lecture and told his class that the 
thought of the war had swept across his mind and had 
driven out every other idea. And yet these awful months, 
in which so many themes of preaching seem almost im- 
pertinent, may mark the beginnings of a new religious 
epoch. We hear it said that we are witnessing the failure 
of Christianity; but is it not more reasonable to say, as 
an American teacher has lately said, that we are witness- 
ing the failure of everything except Christianity? ‘‘ Diplo- 
macy,” Prof. Phelps points out, “has failed; socialism 
has surrendered to militarism; science has become the 
servant to bloodshed; armaments designed to keep the 
peace have been applied to their natural purposes of de- 
struction. Is it not time, then, that Christianity was 
given a chance to do its proper work?” 

I yield, then, to the irresistible impulse to preach about 
the war; but I turn from the harrowing details of the pres- 
ent time to the underlying causes which have made such 
a catastrophe possible and with which religion has to do. 
What are the traits in human nature which have per- 


. mitted such a reversion to barbarism? What can be done 


to restrain or to extirpate them? Have we reached the 
end of civilization, or is there some foundation on which 
we may yet rebuild? Let me call your attention to one 
such aspect of human character which is responsible for 
much of these amazing and heartbreaking events. It is 
the human inclination which for the moment assumes the 
form of militarism. We speak of militarism as the curse 
which at the end of this conflict must be overthrown. 
Nations, we say, must no longer be dominated by a mili- 
Sot caste and inspired by military ideals. The present 

‘war, we urge, is the consequence of an arrogant and 


on, delivered at Hampton on Sunday, February 7, by Dr. Peabody, first 
ca adel pone afd of trustees, appeared in its iS main outline in the Bibli- 
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feverish militarism. All this is true, and the restriction of 
militarism in this form seems a probable result of the colos- 
sal demonstration of its futility. Yet militarism is itself 
possible only because of the human inclination to fight 
and to conquer—an instinct inherited from countless 
generations of men and animals, and on which states- 
men and generals still confidently depend. Here, then, we 
come upon something aboriginal, universal, and inde- 
structible—a force which lies much deeper in human nature 
than either political ambition or diplomatic strategy. 
This great primitive instinct has seized upon millions 
of intelligent men and has made each convinced that his 
cause is just, and ready to die in its defence. Honor, 
patriotism, and self-interest all alike express themselves 
in this impulse to fight and to subdue. 

Now it is hopeless to anticipate the suppression or aboli- 
tion of so universal an instinct as that of militarism. 
Estimates of cost, plans of solution, peace congresses, 
shrink into insignificance when this primeval passion seizes 
upon nations or men. The impulse to fight is as ineradi- 
cable as the instinct of self-preservation, or thirst, or sex; 
and all the agencies of pacificism with all their protests 
cannot annihilate this perennial desire of the animal world. 
What, then, is the problem which lies behind all schemes 
of temporary amelioration, and which will confront the 
world when the immediate tragedy of the present war 
has ceased to bewilder and torment? It is what may be 
called the Conversion of Militarism, the diversion of. the 
fighting instinct from cruel, destructive, and barbarous 
uses to creative, humanizing, and beneficent ends. Pre- 
cisely as a natural force like electricity has been first 
worshipped in the clouds, then guarded against in the light- 
ning rod, and finally accepted as a perilous yet service- 
able instrument of human welfare and convenience; pre- 
cisely as the passion of sex, which may be the curse of 
civilization, is none the less the constructive force of every 
loving and stable home; so the fierce impulses which stir 
nations to war have in them the possibilities of application 
to mercy instead of misery, to beneficence instead of 
ruin, to life instead of death. Ventures not less heroic, 
gallantry not less splendid, battles not less perilous than 
on the bloody plains of Belgium and Galicia await men 
in the fields of science and service, of creation and re- 


demption. ‘‘Much remains to conquer still,” said Milton 
to Cromwell. ‘Peace hath her victories no less renown’d 
than War.’’ Such is the only permanent escape from the 


long tradition of bloodshed in which the world is yet en- 
snared—the conversion of militarism. 

Now it is very interesting to meet precisely this prac- 
ticable conclusion from the war in the teaching of the 
New ‘Testament. The prevailing conception of Jesus 
Christ has been that of a passive sufferer, a submissive 
victim, a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief; and 
Christian art has transmitted this picture of an ascetic, 
resigned, non-combatant Christ. Very different from this 
was the Jesus of the Gospels. His dominating qualities 
were not weakness, but strength, mastery, and power. 
“His word was with power,” it was written of him; “he 
taught as one having authority’’; he scourged the traders; 
he defied the Pharisees; he rebuked Pilate at the judg- 
ment seat; he died for a cause that seemed lost, as a 
soldier leads a charge. When a captain of the guard, who 
had soldiers under him, sought the help of the new 
Teacher, Jesus saw in that soldierly discipline which said 
to one man, go, and to another, come, because it was itself 
under authority, the spirit of his own work, and said, 
“T have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.” 

When one turns from the Master to his most effec- 
tive disciple, the same appreciation of soldierliness is 
seen. The best that Paul could ask for his. young friend 
Timothy was that he should be ‘‘a good soldier of Jesus 
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Christ.” The best hope that any one could cherish was 
that he “might please him who had chosen him to be a 
soldier.”” ‘Ihe Apostolic command to a Christian was 
“to war a good warfare.” In short, it is impossible to 
reckon either Jesus or Paul among teachers of “peace at 
any price.” ‘The blessing of Jesus is not for those who 
praise peace, or even for those who pray for it, but for 
those who by efficiency and willing sacrifice make peace. 
Such are the true pacificists, the peacemakers who are 
the children of God. The praise of Paul is not for those 
who deplore fighting with arms, but for those who “fight a 
good fight of faith”; not for those who passively await 
peace at the command of God, but for those who “follow 
after the things that make for peace” and achieve the 
peace that comes “‘to every man that worketh good.” 
The conversion of militarism, the spiritualization of 
soldierliness, the Christianization of courage, the enlist- 
ment of good soldiers of Jesus Christ,—that is the New 
Testament way of deliverance from the horrors of war. 

How is it possible to secure this conversion of mili- 
tarism? At first sight it seems a very remote and fanciful 
idea. We are so involved in the tradition of bloodshed 
that it is difficult to think of a soldier as doing anything 
but killing people, or of courage as being applicable to 
anything but war. Yet when one surveys the needs of 
the present time he sees on every hand undertakings, 
vocations, and emergencies where discipline and sacrifice 
are as imperative as in any hour of military mobiliza- 
tion, but where the heroism is disguised by the unromantic 
and unexciting character of the task. A soldier pre- 
paring for war expects to risk his life some day; but for 
long months or years he marches up and down in the rou- 
tine of drill without any demand for heroism. But how 
is it with many of the ordinary vocations in which plain 
men are daily engaged, without any suspicion that they 
are playing the part of good soldiers? Here is a rivet- 
maker, risking his life every hour on the frame of a sky- 
scraper. Here is an engineer, leaning from his cab and 
holding his throttle, knowing that at any moment he may 
be rushing through the valley of the shadow of death. Here 
is a miner, groping his way with his safety-lamp among 
the depths of the earth. Here is a physician, encounter- 
ing without a tremor and even with professional enthusi- 
asm the most deadly of epidemics or infections. Here 
is a medical missionary, serenely fulfilling his healing task 
amid the filth of an African village or the threats of an 
Oriental mob. Here is a gently bred young woman, 
going down to teach in the Black Belt, and sharing the 
humble life and the privations of her dusky scholars with- 
out a thought of anything but the privilege and joy. Here 
is a Hampton student, to whom we have lately listened, 
feeling his life unsatisfied and his happiness unattained 
until he is ‘permitted’? by the tardy consent of his 
Missionary Board to risk his life in the depths of the Dark 
Continent, and to carry the message of Christ to the canni- 
bals of the Congo. Are not these modern men and women 
good soldiers? Is it essential that a soldier should kill? 
Are not dirt and ignorance, stupidity and savagery, as 
firmly intrenched and as hard to dislodge as a battery 
behind barbed wire? It is a brave thing to be a soldier; 
but may it not be a still braver thing to be a savior? It 
takes courage to use the sword; but may it not take greater 
courage to use the sword of the spirit? It is heroic to 
fling oneself into a charge of the battle; but is it not more 
heroic to serve the world, as a doctor did on the Isthmus 
of Panama, and calmly, as a man of science, to let a mos- 
quito settle on one’s hand and infect one with yellow 
fever, so that by one’s death the world may be delivered 
from a scourge more terrible than war? 

There is still another aspect of this heroism of peace 
which adds to its nobility. It is its solitude. The courage 
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of the soldier is enormously sustained by companionship. 
He feels the touch of elbows; he knows the publicity of 
bravery; he anticipates glory, promotion, a decoration 
on his breast. But*the heroism of science has no company 
but a microscope; the risks of hazardous trade are but a 
part of daily routine; the medical missionary has no 
witness of his fidelity save a watching God. I was talking 
the other day with a man who had lately returned from 
China, and he told me of a Scotch surgeon at a remote mis- 
sion station who apologized to the visitor for a certain 
clumsiness in the use of his right hand. The Boxers, he 
said, caught him on the wrist and cut his tendons, and 
some great scars proved the story. Later it appeared 
that this man, after defending the women of the mission, 
had been carried two days on a cart to the river, and thence 
transported to England, where his wounds were finally 
patched up. Then, without a day of hesitation, both 
he and his wife had returned to the very post where he 
had been maimed, and there he was, quietly, though with 
an apology for a less dexterous hand, fulfilling his soli- 
tary and sacred task. It-was brave enough for him, one 
would think, to fight his way through a merciless mob; 
but what shall one say of his going back again, and his 
wife with him, without a word of brag or thought of 
notoriety, to the obscurity of Central Asia, as though it 
were the only thing for a good soldier of Jesus Christ to 
do! Here is no fictitious or exaggerated picture of the 
conversion of militarism. Here is no Utopian substitute 
for war. ‘This is what is actually going on about us every 
day; not because of anti-militaristic eloquence or peace 
conventions, but in the unpretending daily devotion of 
multitudes who ‘‘do God’s will and know it not,’’ or—as 
the Apostle says—‘‘take their share of hardship as good 
soldiers of Jesus Christ.” Ought not the time then soon 
to come when the application of the fighting instinct to the 
brutalities of bloodshed will be recognized as a base pros- 
titution of one of the noblest traits of human nature, from 
which real soldiers will turn with disgust to the real wars 
of creative tasks; and when the famous names of war- 
fare will be, not those of great generals who have depopu- 
lated hostile lands, but of the greater leaders who have 
directed the armies of science and healing and public 
service, and the errereieceg: of life, to beneficent and 
co-operative ends? 

Seventy years ago a young man, who was to be the 
most distinguished figure in American philanthropy— 
Samuel Gridley Howe—a man who, as his biographer 
said, “combined the qualities of Sir Galahad and the 
Good Samaritan,’ began his career by enlisting in the 
war for Greek independence. He flung himself with 
passionate enthusiasm into that revolt against Turkish 
oppression, and his name is still remembered in Greece 
along with that of Byron. Returning from that military 
exploit his soldierly mind was confronted by another 
and a more difficult campaign. It was the crusade in 
defence of the blind and the feeble-minded, a war against 
public indifference and against hostile legislatures, a . 
championing of the weakest of God’s creatures, neglected 
and abused by the most humane of states. Dr. Howe’s 
first report on the condition of the feeble-minded in 
Massachusetts, with its appeal for a modest appropria- 
tion, was described by one member of the Legislature as 
a report, not about idiots, but by one. Yet Dr. Howe 
lived to see his care of the defective classes universally 
accepted as a duty, not only of humanity, but of polit- 
ical self-interest; and the battle which seemed hopeless 
was even in his lifetime completely won. Was not Dr. 
Howe as much a soldier when he led the forces of relief as 
when he led the peasants of Greece? Was he not equally 
a fighter when he was thrown, for his sympathy with 


Poland, into a Prussian prison, _ when in his later 
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warfare he released from its fleshly prison the deaf, dumb, 
and blind life of Laura Bridgman? He had not found a 
substitute for war; he had directed the spirit of militarism 
to a new warfare, not less romantic or heroic than at 
Athens or at Missolonghi. When his friends spoke of 
him after his death they gave him military titles, ‘‘ The 
happy warrior,” ‘The good knight,” ‘‘ The chevalier” ; 
and when Whittier wrote his eulogy it was under the 
title of “’The Hero.”’ 


“Oh for a knight like Bayard, 
Without reproach or fear; 
My light glove on his casque of steel, 
My love-knot on his spear! 


Smile not, fair unbeliever! 
One man, at least, I know, 
,» Who might wear the crest of Bayard 
Or Sidney’s plume of snow. 


Would’st know him now? Behold him, 
The Cadmus of the blind, 

Giving the dumb lips language, 
The idiot-clay a mind. 


Walking his round of duty 
Serenely day by day, 

With the strong man’s hand of labor 
And childhood’s heart of play. 


Wherever outraged Nature 
Asks word or action brave, 

Wherever struggles labor, 
Wherever groans a slave,— 


Wherever rise the peoples, 
Wherever sinks a throne, 

The throbbing heart of Freedom finds 
An answer in his own. 


Knight of a better era, 
Without reproach or fear! 

Said I not well that Bayards 
And Sidneys still are here?”’ 


One may dare, then, even in these days of terror, to 
speak of the conversion of militarism, and to recall the 
unobserved and unrecorded heroisms of peace. ‘There 
is nothing wrong in fighting; it is all a question of what 
one is fighting for and with what weapons one fights, and 
what the enemy is which is to be overcome. When this 
war of barbaric devastation is over—God grant it may be 
soon!—the problem of those who are ready to take hu- 
man nature as it is must be the task of mobilizing for a 
new war, worthy of good soldiers of Jesus Christ. It is 
the problem of applying militarism to mercy, and courage 
to creation, and of devising, through a general staff of the 
wisest strategicians, those constructive campaigns which 
may summon to the colors of civilization the heroic im- 
pulses of youth. ‘‘I am not come to destroy,’’ said Jesus 
Christ, ‘‘but to fulfil.”” The instincts of militarism can- 
not be destroyed, but they can be fulfilled, and the vic- 
tories of the battlefield may be supplanted by that self- 
effacing and creative heroism which shall have the right 
to sing the hymn of triumph, ‘Thanks be to God which 
giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

There is one final reflection which goes far to justify 
this faith in the possible conversion of militarism. As 
one considers the causes of the present carnage, he is at 
first perplexed by the apparent lack of adequate provoca- 
tion. That a spark kindled in an obscure Balkan state 
should have set Europe in flames, that millions of men 
should be fighting without personal grievance or national 
affront—all this is most confusing and has led many 
writers in various countries to ask in print, “ What are 
we fighting for?’”’ When, however, one turns to the his- 

tory of the last century in Europe, he finds behind all 
_ immediate causes of political decision a long series of 
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moral wrongs, which have left their scars on national 
honor and their wounds in neighboring states. This 
chaos of the nations is the awful Nemesis which has 
followed a history of captured provinces, broken treaties, 
territorial aggrandizement, and secret diplomacy. Never 
in human history was there such fulfilment of the warning 
of Moses to the Children of Israel, ‘‘ Behold, ye have sinned 
against the Lord, and be sure your sin will find you out.”’ 
Each act of arrogance or oppression committed by any 
nation—and which of them is guiltless?—each treacher- 
ous negotiation or broken pledge, now meets its delayed 
but terrific retribution. The cynical divorce of politics 
from morality, and the belief that national greatness is 
measured by military power, are now receiving their 
terrific and dramatic rebuke. The diplomacy of aggres- 
sion and the politics of force could have no other conse- 
quence than this apparently unprovoked and uninter- 
pretable war. And, on the other hand, if the United States 
is to have any share in the restoration of peace, it must 
be because its own good faith is beyond question, its 
national ambition without desire of territorial aggrandize- 
ment, and its diplomacy straightforward and undisguised. 
Sooner or later, when carnage is succeeded by calmness, 
the world is sure to learn that the greatness of nations is 
in justice more than in power, and security from war 
is for those who by magnanimity and fraternalism be- 
come not only peace-seekers, but peace-makers and good 
soldiers of Jesus Christ. 

If all this is true, then one may survey the shocking 
events of these months, not without horror, yet with the 
assurance that great gains in international and social 
morality must ensue. We are confronted by a tragedy 
which on its surface is military, but in its nature is moral, 
and which nothing but a revival of spiritual religion can 
permanently heal. Never again, we may be reasonably 
sure, is the destiny of nations to be committed to the 
strategy of diplomatists or hang on the delicate poise of a 
balance of power. Never again can it seem the noblest 
use of the fighting instinct to slay and destroy. The 
world will still need the courage, discipline, and loyalty of 
the soldier, but they must be applied to create and renew, 
to help and to heal. The spirit of militarism must be con- 
verted to the spirit of service, and the battles of the future 
won by the sword of the spirit. Enlistments and mobiliza- 
tions of recruits there must be, but they must be of those 
who are ready to take their share of hardship as good 
soldiers of Jesus Christ. “At midnight,’ it is written, 
“there was a cry made, Behold, the bridegroom cometh; 
go ye out to meet him.” It is the cry which may be 
heard even in the blackness of the present time. It is 
stark midnight of Christian faith and hope and love; 
but the night is far spent and the day is at hand. A civ- 
ilization fit for human souls is at the door. Let us go out 
and meet the Christ that is to be. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


On Prayer. 


The slow progress of the world is due to.a very great 
extent to the erroneous, to the well-nigh vicious, notions 
of prayer. The billions of people have been taught to 
take their burdens to God in prayer; they have done so, 
and have shifted them from their own shoulders. In- 
stead of that, people ought to have been taught that their 
own good and the upward progress of the world depends 
upon themselves; that what God does he does in a general 
way. His power, goodness, and love are seen in the 
universality and persistence of gravitation, the seasons, 
ete., and the brooding of the human heart; and is this 
not reason enough for gratitude, thanksgiving, and love 
on man’s part?—Rev. John L. Robinson. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS. 
Edited by James Hastings. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.—The publication 
of the seventh volume of this encyclopedia 
is an event of importance in the scholarly 
world. ‘The great undertaking of producing 
this work is now about half accomplished, 
and with gratifying success. The new vol- 
ume includes from ‘““Hymns’”’ to “Liberty.” 
With every additional volume the impres- 
sion deepens of the wonderful assembling 
of the best scholarship of the world and the 
thoroughness with which the field of religion 
and ethics is being covered. ‘The great sub- 
jects in this field are being treated in a man- 
ner that makes real contributions to scholarly 
literature; and obscure subjects of peculiar 
interest are being illuminated in a way that 
is positively delightful. 

This new volume, the seventh, has two 
values: one is the value of the articles con- 
tained within itself, a value which it has as 
a detached book; the other is the value 
which it has as apart of this great work, by 
supplementing articles in the earlier volumes. 

This latter value may well be considered 
first, and this leads to a brief survey of the 
work as a whole. One illustration of this 
value, that comes of the assembling of arti- 
cles from several of these volumes, may be 
drawn from current events. The great war 
now in progress has brought Constantinople 
into great prominence, and the problem of 
its future tingles with interest. It involves 
important questions of the relations of the 
religions of the world, for Constantinople, 
while associated with political events and 
with economic questions, is important pri- 
marily for religion. The future possession 
of the city is a problem of the rivalries of 
races and of religions. This is peculiarly 
true in view of Russia’s economic and relig- 
ious interest in the city. 

Turning to this work, the article on 
“Constantine” tells of the founder of the 
city as the Eastern capital of the Roman 
Empire, an event connected with the place 
of Christianity as the official religion of the 
Empire. The article on ‘‘Greek Orthodox 
Church” illuminates the whole matter of 
the religious importance of the city. In 
the new volume the article on ‘‘Islam” is 
important. The article on “Eastern Church” 
sheds further light on the matter. 

This is only one of many subjects that 
would serve to illustrate this great value of 
drawing upon related articles in the various 
volumes. The reader is necessarily im- 
pressed, while using the work, by the com- 
munity of scholarship,—the broad co-opera- 
tion of men in carrying forward the great 
projects of the scholarly world. While there 
is no attempt to take only one side in the 
consideration of debatable subjects, there 
is the most impressive evidence of broad 
agreements on the part of men who are 
primarily interested in truth, and are de- 
voted to absolute truth above any limitations 
of opinion. 

There is a beauty about the co-operation 
of scholarship across the lines that divide 
humanity. Here we find the contributions 
of men of many nations and of all Christian 
communions as well as non-Christian. It 
is enough to ask that men are really scholarly 
and are devoted to truth, and that they set 
forth the truth with lucidity and seriousness; 
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questions of race and nation and other 
human divisions are of lesser conseqtience. 
It is probably safe to say that no work now 
in existence shows in higher degree the great 
agreements of the scholarly world in religion 
and ethics. 

Easily the most important article in the 
sixth volume is the one on “God,” covering 
more than sixty of these large compactly 
printed pages. There are in the same 
volume thirty-four pages on ‘‘Heroes and 
Hero-gods.”” The article on ‘“‘God” deals 
with the conceptions of all the significant 
peoples, ancient and modern. In the new 
volume, the seventh, the article on ‘‘ Images 
and Idols” covers fifty pages and makes a 
notable contribution to the consideration of 
the same broad theme. ‘The article, also, on 
“The Image of God”’ has an important bear- 
ing on man’s idea of the Deity. 

The seventh volume contains many arti- 
cles of exceptional interest and importance. 
The one on “Jesus Christ” is by W. Douglas 
Mackenzie, M.A., D.D., LL.D., president of 
the Hartford Seminary Foundation, a scholar 
who makes this his first contribution to this 
encyclopedia. ‘The article is notably well 
done. The study of the person of Jesus 
Christ was one of the principal lines of relig- 
ious and theological activity of the past 
century, and this article is more than a 
review of the problem; it is a contribution 
to the literature of the subject. It deals 
with the person and the work of Jesus Christ 
as the founder of Christianity, and traces the 
thought of him through the Christian cent- 
uries in a way that is broad and yet pro- 
found. About forty-five pages are covered 
by the article, or a twentieth of this massive 
volume. 

The article on “The Kingdom of God” is 
by George Holley Gilbert, Ph.D., D.D., 
formerly professor of New Testament Liter- 
ature in Chicago Theological Seminary, also 
making in this volume his first contribu- 
tion to the encyclopedia. He traces the 
idea through the Old Testament and the 
New, showing the content of the term as 
used by Jesus. 

For Americans who are interested in the 
definite work of religious education there is 
a special interest in the articles by Prof. 
George Albert Coe, Ph.D., LL.D., of Union 
Theological Seminary, and Dr. Edwin D. 
Starbuck of the State University of Iowa, 
while the article on “‘Institutional Church”’ 
must have been one of the latest products 
of the pen of C. Silvester Horne, M.A., min- 
ister of Whitefield’s Church, London, and 
member of the British Parliament for Ips- 
wich, who last summer visited America and 
died suddenly on the Toronto boat while 
crossing from the United States to Canada. 

The name which is signed to a larger 
number of articles in this volume than is any 
other name is that of William Crooke, B.A. 
He is a great scholar in anthropology, and 
has rendered important service in the Bengal 
Civil Service. He elucidates more than a 
score of subjects that have to do with the 
life of the Far East, especially India—sub- 
jects that begin with I, J, and K. But 
naturally his name appears in each of the 
seven volumes published, for these Oriental 
matters run the course, at least so far, of 
the whole alphabet. More than a hundred 
of these subjects are dealt with by him, not 
all of them by any means being unimportant, 
but including such subjects as ‘‘ Ancestor 
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Worship,” “Charms,” “ Disposal otn the 
Dead,” and ‘“‘Hinduism” in earlier volumes, 


and in this seventh volume the Indian sec- 


tion of “Images and Idols” arid of “‘Imi- 
tation.” 

The article on “Immortality” is in this 
new volume. It is by Dr. Mellone of Man- 
chester, and, while brief, is comprehensive and 
profound. “Israel” and ‘‘Judaism” both 
appear here, the first by Dr. Robert H. 
Kennett of the University of Cambridge, 
and the other by Prof. Loewe of Oxford. 
The article on ‘‘Judaizing” has a related 
interest. 

There is a suggestion of the broad inter- 
pretation of the field of the whole work in 
the inclusion of ‘‘Hypnotism”’ as a part of 
“Religion and Ethics.’”’ The article is by 
William McDougall, M.A., MB., F.R.S., of 
Oxford, and he traces the development of 
hypnotism and discusses lucidly the signifi- 
cance of the great mass of facts brought out 
by recent investigations in this field. 

The importance of hymns in religious 
development, especially hymn-singing as a 
means of spiritual culture in Christianity, 
gives value to the fifty-page group of articles 
by various authors, each well-qualified in 
his own field, on this subject. In addition 
to the articles in this group there are refer- 
ences to other articles which deal with 
phases of the subject. On the other hand, 
there are articles which have a peculiar 
rather than a general interest, such as “In- 
vincible Ignorance”’ and ‘‘ Laughter.” 

Each volume of the work has about nine 
hundred pages. In order to put a great 
deal on a page, the type is small, but it is 
delightfully clear and easily legible. The 
whole make-up of the books is admirable, as 
befits volumes that will be in constant use 
in the libraries of those who possess them. 
Like a man’s most-used tools, they will stand 
continuous use and render long service. For 
many years to come this will inevitably be 
considered the standard work in its field. 


Tue Crry InstiruT—e FoR RELIGIOUS 
TEACHERS. By Walter Scott Athearn. 
Chicago, Ill.: University of Chicago Press. 
75 cents net. Postage extra. Weight, 
I2 ounces.—The advance which the work of 
religious education has made in recent years 
is best measured by the present effort to 
train teachers in the church schools for their 
work, The city institute is one of the 
most successful attempts to provide such 
training. Mr. Athearn is the director of 
such an institute, which has now finished its 
third year’s work and graduated a class 
from its three-year teacher-training course. 
The book gives the results of this most 
extensive and intensive experiment in the 
conduct of such an institute which has 
yet been attempted. The pupils were drawn 
from all the various religious denominations 
of the city of Des Moines, and the methods 
of procedure in securing the two hundred 
students, the course of study, and the aims 
and purposes of the director and faculty 
are clearly presented. The book is far 
more, however, than the record of a single 
institute, however successful. It is a presen- 
tation of a scholarly plan for an evening 


college in religious education, which — con- — Sil 


siders the organization of the | 
its faculty and curriculum, the 


of management. All this is 
* 
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of such a character as this: 


tae of Pane 
earn’s former book and 


: ‘His: aim in the work of training 
religion is thoroughly 
scholarly, and deeply religious in the best 
sense. He points out that it is the duty 
of the church not only to save sinners, but 


also to save boys and girls from becoming 


sinners. Yo do this the religious education 
of the children of the church must not be 
left to untrained teachers, for untrained 
leadership is ineffective and dangerous 
leadership. Our church, which has always 
stood pre-eminently for scholarship in relig- 
ion, should be awake to all these modern 
efforts to give adequate training not only 
to the ministers of our churches, but to the 
teachers of tHe young in the schools which 
the churches maintain. Mr. Athearn’s 
book, while designed to give full directions 
for the management of a city institute 
including churches of all denominations, 
will also be helpful to the minister or super- 
intendent who is arranging for one or more 
teacher-training classes in connection with 
his own school. 


Criticisms oF Lire: Srupies in Farru 
AND Despair. By Horace J. Bridges. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50 
net.—The nine or ten studies of as many 
various aspects of faith reveal in their 
author an aggressive attitude toward many 
subjects when under consideration, but 
this certainly does not render them the less 
readable. The second study, on ‘Mr. 
Chesterton as Theologian,” exhibits clearly 
enough this attitude of his, while in the 
essay on ‘‘Haeckel’s New Calvinism” Mr. 
Bridges discusses in the freest way the 
The great German 
is given full credit for his biological attain- 
ments, but, says Mr. Bridges, “he is not 
satisfied with the reputation which entitles 
him to speak as one having authority about 
sea-squirts and radiolaria. He must needs 
lay down the law to us, not only about 
all the physical sciences, but also about 
comparative religion, Biblical criticism, 
Christian origins, and a dozen other subjects 
of which he knows practically nothing, and 
the fundamental principles of which he 
shows himself incapable-of understanding.” 
In a fourth essay, which has for.its theme 
the evidence for immortality, Mr. Bridges 
here remarks that “the greatest error of 
Sir Oliver Lodge seems to consist in the 
fact that he confuses the abstractly possible 
with the actual,’ which is manifestly true. 
In the essay immediately following, “‘ Winston 
Churchill and Clerical ‘Heresy,’”’ the well- 


’ known story of to-day ‘‘The Inside of the 


Cup” is discussed at some length. Here, 
too, occur not a few lance-like statements 
“The present 
conditions of tenure of office for clergymen 
place a direct premium upon insincerity 
and hypocrisy. ‘The devil himself could 
have invented nothing more ingeniously 
maleficent.” In ‘Ellen Key and Free 
Love” Mr. Bridges approves certain of Miss 
Key’s theories, but finds more or less con- 
fusion. of thought in her argument, as have 
he ‘critics as well. In the seventh chapter, 


‘that “ the doctrine that suicide 


and - hat under many circumstances 
to see his own life, is 


the most Mid vceialy anti-social teaching 


ever uttered,’ an assertion in which the 
majority of serious persons will agree. In 
the final chapter the manly death of Cap- 
tain Scott near the South Pole is com- 
memorated. 


AMERICAN THOUGHT: FROM PuURITANISM 
TO PRAGMATISM. By Woodbridge Riley. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50 net.— 
The larger portion of Prof. Riley’s volume is 
a condensation of its author’s earlier work on 
“Harly Schools of American Philosophy,” 
and to it succeeds a well-balanced tracing- 
out of the development of thought toward 
the pragmatism of the present. Clearness 
of statement is a marked feature of this 
important contribution to the philosophical 
investigations of to-day, and a flexible 
literary: style is another. In consequence 
of these the book is at the furthest remove 
from dulness and the interest is continuous. 
A brief quotation will serve to show the 
nature of his style at average moments. 
Prof. Riley is here speaking of Puritanism. 
“Tf there is a dark side of Puritanism, there 
is also a bright side. Later we shall examine 
the mystical portrait of Jonathan Edwards 
with his sweetness and light. But now we 
look at Calvinism as if it were a-larger 
canvas painted in the grand manner... To 
the elect no final ill could fall, because they 
were cared for by a spirit... Theirs was 
a sublime trust, and theirs a _ stblime 
fatalism. But this was: carried to extremes. 

. It is almost incredible that the sublime 
ait ridiculous could be drawn from the 
same source. But such is the fact. The 
tone of Puritanism is a matter of interpreta- 
tion. At the first there was about it the 
lingering lustre of the Elizabethan age; 
at the last it became mean and petty in the 
narrow routine of provincial life.’”’ Among 
the various divisions of his topic the Vassar 
professor is especially forceful where we 
find him discussing Thomas Paine and: the 
popular deism of the eighteenth century, 
Transcendentalism and Emerson, fore- 
runners of Evolutionism, the reception of 
Darwinism, and the nature of Pragmatism. 
At times Prof. Riley attacks certain thinkers 
of the more typical kind, and his own 
philosophical standpoint is never left long 
in doubt. He readily admits his indebted- 
ness to Prof. Ladd, to whom he inscribes his 
volume. The present work should meet 
with general favor, since it embodies much 
of the best American thought in thoroughly 
readable fashion. The book has an index 
and includes a select bibliography of the 
subject discussed. : 


THE EarLy CuurcH: From IGNATIUS TO 
AUGUSTINE. By George Hodges. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.75 net.— 
In the opening chapter of Dean Hodges’ 
most readable volume we have presented 
to our view a brilliant picture of the Roman 
world as it appeared when Christianity 
emerged in the guise of a strange menace. 
The world ‘‘received it with instinctive 
enmity.” To this chapter succeeds a 
second in which the desperate struggle 
for life on the part of paganism and 
again on that of Christianity furnishes the 
dominant theme. ‘The tolerant state perse- 
cutes the benevolent church, and ere long 
in place of local’ persecutions there ensued 


‘such general persecutions as those of Decius | mw 
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and Diocletian. The narrative,.as Dean 
Hodges tells it, is both clear and animated, 
as it is also in the chapter on ‘‘ The Defence of 
the Faith,’ in which the influences of prej- 
udice, heresy, and rivalry grow increasingly 
important. The organization of religion 
is next discussed, while an entire chapter is 
devoted to “‘The Arian Debate.” ‘‘ Monasti- 
cism in the East’’ illustrates the statement 
of the Dean’s, that at the heart of monasti- 
cism is the vision of an ideal life, and we — 
now begin to hear of Basil and Gregory, and 
still later of Ambrose and the closing struggles 
of Arianism against orthodoxy. As the 
centuries multiply, so does the widening 
or crowding of important details, and the 
story of Chrysostom presently comes to our 
ears, a story of rare spiritual values that 
merits thoughtful attention. Then comes 
the account of ‘‘Monasticism in the West,” 
and shortly after the closing chapter brings 
us the study of the character of Augustine. 
In this hurried outlining of events in the 
tale of Christianity from its small beginnings 
to the days of Augustine we have received at 
least some not all inadequate comprehension 
of the scope of Dean Hodges’ work, and we 
are grateful accordingly. The book will 
no doubt find a place on many and many 
a clerical bookshelf, and should secure a 
place on laymen’s shelves likewise. It 
is penetrated with a sweet spirit of tolerance 
that is not always evident in books ecclesias- 
tical and religious. 


Wuen I was a Boy in BEtcium. By 
Robert Jonckheere. Boston: Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co. 75 cents net.—Never has 
the interest in Belgium been so keen and 
wide-spread as now, an interest that even the 
children have caught and to which this book 
adds knowledge. Nearly all the chapters 
describe the life of Belgian children in times 
of peace, but Mr. Jonckheere, who was 
among the first refugees to this country, and 
is said to be the first one to write a book, 
gives three brief but effective chapters to 
“The Outbreak of the War,” ‘‘Our March 
from Contich to Antwerp,’ and ‘‘Our Flight 
from Antwerp.” ‘The book is dedicated to 
Mr. and Mrs. Augustus Hemenway, “in 
grateful acknowledgment of many acts of 
kindness shown to Belgian refugees.”’ 


THE SLEEPY Time Story Book. By 
Ruth O. Dyer. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $1 net.—Once conscientious 
mothers used to think that the end of the 
day was a good time for moral reckonings 
with children. Now they know that chil- 
dren must be sent to bed happy, and there is 
no better way of composing the mind and 
sending a child to peaceful rest than a 
story. Yet it must be a story adapted 
to the end desired. Now it really makes 
one sleepy to glance over this book, not 
for lack of interest, but for quieting influence. 
These pictures of sleepy children climbing 
the stairs, or lying under a tree watching 
the clouds, or swinging in hammocks indicate 
the character of the tales themselves. A 
frontispiece is by Alice Barber Stephens. 


FESTIVAL HYMNS, a little volume edited by Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney and containing hymns ene by F red- 
erick L, Hosmer, John Chadwick, William C. Gannett, 
Samuel Longfellow, Samuel Johnson, Julia Ward Howe, 
and others, for the annual meetings of the Free Religious 
Association. Sold, to close out the edition, at half price, 
bound, twenty-five cents, postpaid. Address Mrs. E. E. 
arean, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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City Houses. 


The houses in the city 
Are snuggled in a line, 
Shoulder to shoulder, foot to foot, 
Like soldiers tall and fine. 


Their faces all look much alike; 
They all dress just the same, 
Each with a number of the street 
That gives the family name. 


The folk who live in city homes 
So big, so like, so near, 
Must be like brothers,—are they not?— 
Who love each other dear. 
—Abbie Farwell Brown. 


An Encounter with Pan. 


BY H. M. SELBY. 


“Pan, Pan is dead,’? murmured Cynthia, 
as she sauntered through the grassy path 
just at the edge of the wood, with the deep 
glades on one side, and on the other a 
peep out into the fields where sheep, cattle, 
and horses were grazing. Suddenly, as she 
looked over the open country, she saw first 
the sheep, then the horses, and lastly even 
the stolid cows start off on a run, without 
any apparent reason. 

“T wonder what’s the matter with them,” 
she said to herself. ‘‘There seems to be 
quite a panic among them—and—why’’— 
she continued as she turned her eyes toward 
the glades—‘‘ why, the deer are running, too; 
and it’s so hot! Perhaps that’s the reason; 
heat does make one restless sometimes.” 

So she wandered on, repeating to herself 
some of the verses she had been reading 
while she sat under the trees before she began 
her ramble. One of her many reasons for 
loving the wood was that she could read and 
repeat poetry aloud there, for she liked to 
hear the sound of the lines; she never seemed 
to get half the music out of them when she 
read silently. 

“Pan, Pan is dead,” she murmured again 
as she walked. There was a rustle in one 
of the glades, and as she turned in the 
direction of the sound she heard a loud, 
rough voice say, ‘“‘Not he!’’ and found her- 
self confronted with an uncouth form, with 
human features, but horned and _ goat- 
footed. He had in his hand a pipe made of 
reeds, on which he now began to play, while 
he danced to his own music. 

“Oh!” cried Cynthia. ‘“‘How you startled 
me! Who are you? Please go away,’’ she 
added, losing her manners in her fright; ‘‘I 
don’t like you, you are so ugly.” 

“Ha-ha-ha!”’ laughed her companion. 
“Tt’s not the first time I’ve heard that. 
My mother ran away as soon as she saw me 
after I was born, but my father took me up 
to Olympus, where I had a hearty welcome 
from the gods; they were delighted to have 
me to laugh at, and I had a fine time showing 
off my funny tricks. No,’ he went on after 
performing a few somersaults, ‘I’m not going 
away just yet; I must show you that I’m 
alive. By the by, you saw how I set the ani- 
mals running, and you even said that there 
was a Pan-ic among them, and yet you went 
on asserting that I was dead.” 

Cynthia stared in amazement. ‘Then 
you are— No, it can’t be. There never 
was a Pan.” 

“Then why did you say I was dead?” 
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“T was reading a poem. ‘There is a story 
about the death of Pan.” 

“T know—a monstrous lie. No, you 
needn’t think it. I’m not going to die. I’m 
an immortal, and I’m glad of it. I like 
being alive, if only for the fun of startling 
the creatures, especially the stupid human 
things.” 

“T see,” said Cynthia. ‘Mrs. Browning 
was right in one thing she said of you: 
‘He was half a beast, the old god Pan.’”’ 

“Yes, she was right there; I like that. 
Beasts have far more sense than men.”’ 

“And nymphs?” asked Cynthia. ‘‘ What 
about Syrinx? Why, you have actually 
made a pipe out of the reed she turned into 
when you frightened her.”’ 

A loud laugh was all the answer vouchsafed 
to this onslaught. 

Pan went a little farther into the wood, 
and Cynthia was seizing the chance to get 
away when the god called out to her: 
“Took! Here are my chums coming. Now 
we shall have some fun.”’ 

And Cynthia saw a motley band of fauns, 
satyrs, and such-like creatures skipping 
along on their hairy feet, shouting as they 
moved, or spasmodically bursting into 
snatches of wild song. ‘They stared at her, 
and then, as Pan played, danced on the 
mossy ground. When they were tired 
they stretched themselves on the sward, and 
Pan came back’to Cynthia. 

“That’s the way we spend our time,” 
he said. ‘‘You see we are very much alive. 
Sometimes we have fine fights with Oberon 
and his set, and their friends the gnomes; 
but Puck generally makes peace. He’s 
quite one of our set; and even the haughty 
Titania is coming round,—I suppose I 
remind her of the ass-headed Bottom. I 
am sure she still has a sneaking affection 
for him—and who’s to blame her? Any- 
thing is better than that solemn ‘king of 
shadows,’ her husband. I'd like to send 
him down to Pluto, and then we could in- 
troduce the fairies to the dryads, and all be 
jolly together.” 

“T should think one would get tired of 
doing nothing but dance,” said Cynthia. 

“Well, it does make a change to have a 
fight sometimes; but there’s always the 
fun of startling mortals, as I startled you. 
Oh, it was delicious’—and Pan went off 
into one of his guffaws. ‘‘What a jump 
you gave when I sprang out of the thicket!”’ 

Cynthia preserved an angry silence, but 
Pan went on unperturbed: “T’ll tell you 
the best trick I ever played. There was a 
gloomy fellow Puck told me about, who 
spent all his time in reading dull, musty old 
books, and writing grave, solemn things. 
Once he actually composed a poem in honor 
of Melancholy ,— 


‘Hail, divinest Melancholy!’ 


he wrote. So one day I sent Puck to get on 
his pen. (You know Puck can make himself 
into all shapes and sizes.) Then he wrote 
about Mirth, and 
‘Quips, and Cranks, and wanton Wiles, 
Nods, and Becks, and wreathéd Smiles,’ 
But he soon relapsed and wrote down a lot 
of slanderous stuff about my friend Comus; 
so I sent Puck again and made him write,— 
‘Meanwhile welcome joy and feast, 
Midnight shout and revelry, 
Tipsy dance and jollity.’” 
“Well,” said Cynthia, “that doesn’t 
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matter. Milton puts those lines into the 
mouth of Comus.” : 

“Never mind; people won’t always 
remember that, and I made the old curmud- 
geon write something cheerful for once.” 

“*Old curmudgeon’!’’ exclaimed Cynthia, 
indignantly. “Well, there are some from 
whom blame is a greater glory than praise; 
besides,’ she added maliciously, “(he says 
you Greek gods are all devils, and I partly 
believe him now I’ve seen you.”’ 

“T don’t know what a devil is,’’ said Pan; 
“something bad, I suppose. We hadn’t any 
devils in Hellas.” 

“Well, your gods were pretty bad some- 
times,’’ retorted Cynthia. 

“Ah! you’ve been with our spiteful foe 
Euripides. Very ungrateful of any Greek 
to speak evil of me, considering that I 
frightened the Persians off when they were 
on the way to attack Delphi. You should 
have seen how they scudded when I sprang 
out and shouted at them.”’ 

“T thought it was Apollo who’’—began 
Cynthia. 

“Apollo frighten any one!’ interrupted 
Pan, with his loud laugh. ‘‘He—with his 
golden locks and girl’s face! That’s a good 
joke; but of course the truth was never 
known among mortals. No; I wouldn’t 
give away my uncle when the Hellenes 
thought so much of him—but he was in a 
state about his precious temple and the 
oracle that his great-grandmother, Gaia, 
gave him when he was nine days old. (You 
understand all about that, for even you 
gloomy people give your babies presents and 
do something to them—christen, isn’t it?— 
and eat cake afterward.) Well, I went to 
him and said, ‘Never mind, uncle, I'll 
scare them away’; and I did. Of course it 
was extra fun to tease those horrid Barba- 
rians; easy enough, too,—cowards as they 
were. I threatened that, if ever they 
breathed a syllable about the reason of their 
turning back, I’d have them torn in pieces 
by the satyrs, so of course the secret was 
never revealed, and Apollo kept his oracle 
and was worshipped longer than most of us, 
thanks to me. Bad as you think me, you 
must admit I have some family affection 
and can stand by my pals.” 

“You have heard of my startling Phidip- 
pides?’’ he resumed presently. 

“On his way back from Sparta?’’ asked 
Cynthia. ‘‘Yes; I think it was mean of you. 
If you had really been so good a Hellene as you 
try to make yourself out, you wouldn’t have 
stopped him when you knew how important 
it was he should get back to Athens to say. 
that the Spartans couldn’t send any troops 
against the Persians till after the new moon. 
And you delayed him to ask for things for 
yourself, when you already had far more wor- 
ship and sacrifices than you deserved.” 

The god laughed again. 

“Well, there was no harm done,” he said. 
“The Athenians liked to have my temple, 
and they enjoyed the torch-race, and I was 
a good friend to them ever after. You 
know how Socrates prayed to me?” 

Cynthia made a sign of assent. It seemed 
to her a profanation to connect with this 
irresponsible infra-human being the noble 
words: ‘‘Beloved Pan, and all ye other 
gods that haunt this place, give me beauty 
in the inward soul, and may the outward 
and the inward man be at one.’”’* 


*See Plato’s Phaedrus. f 


t was fun to spring out on him. He was 
ding along like my father, Hermes, with 


his winged sandals. And, after all, it gave 


the man a rest. Would that I had stopped 
him as he was speeding to Athens to carry 
the news of the triumph at Marathon! 
Perchance he would not then have dropped, 
expiring, as with labored breath he told the 
tidings of victory.” 

The coarse face softened for a minute, and 
Cynthia even fancied there: were tears in 
the eyes, but there was a laugh again soon, 
as the goat-feet ran off to join the dance 
which the satyrs and fauns were resuming. 

After watching them awhile Cynthia 
found herself rushing breathlessly in un- 
accountable fear, but it was only when she 
reached home, and was asked why she was 


“in such a panic,’”’ that she realized that the 


mischievous god had been at his tricks once 
more. 


Mildred’s Blue Day. 


“Oh, dear!’ sighed Mildred. “Everything 
has begun wrong to-day. I tipped over a 
pitcher of milk, I broke one of my dolls, 
and now I’ve torn my new dress. It’s going 
to be a blue day.” 

Her father looked at her woebegone face. 

'“YVou have had a bad start,’”’ he agreed; 
“but if it’s going to be a blue day, why not 
make it a pleasant blue one?”’ 

“How can it be pleasant and blue? 
means disagreeable, father.”’ 

“Find the interesting and beautiful blue 
things. There are a great many of them. 
Look for those to-day instead of thinking of 
the unpleasant things.” 

Mildred thought this would be worth try- 
ing. After her father had gone she ran to 
the window. ‘There was the bluesky. That 
was the first beautiful thing that was blue. 

It was a lovely morning. As Mildred 
started for school she heard the twittering 
of bluebirds, and, looking up, saw several 
of them flying among the trees. By the 
roadside she found quantities of violets. 

In the mineral cabinet at school she noticed 
a light blue stone and a deep blue one. 

“The light one is a turquoise, the other a 
sapphire,” her teacher told her. 

When Mildred went home at noon she re- 
membered the bed of forget-me-nots. Here 
was something else that was blue. As she 
stood beside them her older brother called 
softly to her. She ran toward him. 

“TLook!’’ he whispered. 

Some distance away a little bird was hop- 
ping about in the short grass. It was of 
the brightest blue she had ever seen, with 
wings and tail touched with black. 

“What is it?’’ Mildred asked. 
lovely? It’s a real peacock blue.” 

-“Tt’s an indigo bunting, one of the pret- 
tiest of birds.” 

After school Mildred went to walk with a 
few of her companions. From the top of a 
high hill they saw the mountain peaks, 
blue-shadowed in the distance. Far below 
lay a little blue lake, 


Blue 


“Tsn’t it 


That night at bedtime Mildred sought 


father. It was a warm evening, and he 
s standing on the porch. It was growing 
k, and the stars were coming forth one 
Mildred related the story of her 
res PP \@ ‘ 
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“T’ve seen the blue sky, a bluebird, blue| Father brushed the spider’s work all away, 


violets, a blue turquoise, a blue sapphire, 
blue forget-me-nots, a blue indigo bird, blue 
mountains, and a blue lake,’ she enu- 
merated. 

“Tl show you another.’’ Her father 
pointed to the eastern sky. ‘‘Do you see 
that bright star? That is Vega, a star 
which the astronomers say is blue.”’ 

“Are there blue stars, too?’’ Mildred 
asked. ‘‘Why, there’s blue everywhere.”’ 

“That’s what I told you,’’ answered her 
father. ‘‘Hasn’t this been a good blue day?” 

“It’s been lovely.” 

“You see, blue days don’t need to be un- 
pleasant. The right kind can be exceedingly 
pleasant ones.” 

One more surprise in blue awaited the 
little girl. As she looked up from her pil- 
low at mother bending over her to say good- 
night, she found herself gazing into the 
sweetest blue of all—mother’s eyes. 

“Blue days are the best days,” 
mured sleepily.— Selected. 


she mur- 


A Spider’s Home. 


“What ails our new clock?”’ said father one 
day, as he came home from his work and 
found mother just putting on the potato- 
kettle in order to get dinner. ‘‘It is twelve 
o’clock now, and our clock lacks a whole 
half-hour of the right time.”’ 

“T don’t know,” ‘said- mother; 
always kept very good time until now.’ 

Just then Elsa came running in from school, 
saying, “‘O mother, I was late at school this 
morning, and Miss Prentiss was so sorry 
because she had been teaching the children 
a new song that I missed!”’ 

Father moved both hands of the clock 
around until both pointed straight up. 
Now Elsa knew what time it was, and guessed 
why she had been late that morning. ‘‘ Now, 
Elsa,’ said father, ‘‘run over to Aunt Jen- 
nie’s to see if we can borrow her watch for a 
day. If our clock keeps on telling the 
wrong time we might be late again to-mor- 
row without the watch.” 

Elsa skipped away, pleased to help father, 
and pleased to think that Aunt Jennie 
might slip the watch-chain around her neck 
and the pretty watch into her apron pocket, 
so that she could wear it all the way home. 
When she came back, the watch was hung 
up on a nail beside the clock. ‘The next 
morning, when father looked, he found that 
the clock was slower than ever; but he 
again set it right with the watch. It could 
not keep up, but grew slower and slower, 
until finally it stopped altogether. 

““Now,”’ said father, ‘‘I will open the door 
that has always been tightly closed, to see if 
I can find out the trouble with our new 
clock.”’ Elsa and mother peeped over his 
shoulder, and what do you suppose they 
saw? Why, somebody’s little home, all 
fixed up there among the pretty wheels, with 
curtains, draperies, and other silken things. 
The one who made all this was scampering 
away as fast as his six litle legs could carry 
him. 

“That’s right,”’ said father, ‘hurry away; 
for you have just tied our clock up with so 
much spinning that it cannot go at all. You 
and the clock are both such busy workers; 
but you cannot work together, so you had 
better fix up a home somewhere else.” 


“it has 


’ 
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when the wheels commenced turning, and 
the pendulum said its soft ‘“tick-tock”’ 
again. Baby waved his tiny hand to show 
how the clock goes, for he had been watch- 
ing, too. Father set the hands again with 
Aunt Jennie’s watch, and the next morning 
both were together telling the right time. 
The watch was now carried home to Aunt 
Jennie, and after this the clock told father 
just when to get up, mother just when to 
get breakfast, Elsa just when to get ready 
for school, and nobody need be late any more 
on account of not knowing the right time.— 
The Child’s Garden. 


Queen Victoria’s Dolls. 


When Queen Victoria was a little girl she 
dearly loved dolls. She had one hundred 
and thirty-two in all,—dancing girls, lords 
and ladies, babies and maids. Each one 
was dressed in garments that fitted his or her 
place in life. 

Victoria made the garments of thirty-two 
of these dolls her very own self. Such fine 
stitches as she took, too! Dainty pocket 
handkerchiefs, a half-inch square, she em- 
broidered with initials, and drew the threads 
in the borders; silk and satin robes with 
long, graceful trains; caps and bonnets in 
the fashion of the day. Most wonderful 
of all was the way she finished off the tiny 
pockets on the tiniest of aprons. Why, you 
would surely think they were meant for 
the fairies themselves, and not for simple 
little wooden dolls. 

Many of those dolls are still preserved and 
in the museum, where you may see them when 
you go to London.—-sSelected. 


Two Seals. 


Nellie, the seal at the aquarium in New 
York, had been living alone in her tank for 
some time. Then a baby seal was put 
into the tank with her. At first the grown- 
up seal was delighted with her new compan- 
ion; but when she found that the visitors 
gave more attention to the baby seal than to 
her she grew indignant and pushed the baby 
seal back into the water each time it came to 
the surface when’ visitors stood about the 
tank.—Exchange. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 


Presment, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PresipenT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuierk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TreasurER, ALLSTON BURR. 


Direcrors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 
R. Blinn, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De 
Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Mrs. 
George T. Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. Sydney B, 
Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D... 
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The Congress of Religious Liberals. 


— 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D., SECRETARY. 


VI. 
RELIGION AS SERVICE. 


Prof. Anna Garlin Spencer of the Mead- 
ville Theological School was received with a 
warmth that showed how deep is the per- 
sonal regard felt for her in liberal religious 
circles. ‘‘My task is to apply the religion 
which has been so inspiringly presented by 
the previous speakers and to speak of ‘Religion 
as Service.’ Service is the sharing of what- 
soever one has that is beautiful and good 
and helpful with him that has not, or has it 
in less degree and who seeks for more than 
he has attained. The whole trend of the 
moral idealism of the world to-day is toward 
this sharing of the best, toward the spiritual 
consciousness of democracy. ‘Those most 
consecrated to service are now placing their 
attention on very simple but fundamental 
things. First, physical health. The physi- 
cal basis of life is essential to the highest 
spiritual development. Out of 2,500,000 
babies born every year in the United States 
at least 300,000 die before the end of the 
first year, one in eight. But this is far 
better than fifty years ago when it was one 
in five, or than a hundred years ago when 
it was one in three. The needless death of 
little children is the most sensitive intimation 
in the matter of the physical basis of life as 
to how far we have progressed and how far 
we have still to go. In sixty-six cities we 
have baby-saving agencies, and the Federal 
Government has a department devoted to it. 

“Moreover, intelligent investigation into 
the reasons why so many babies die discloses 
that insufficient income, overwork, underfeed- 
ing, bad sanitary conditions, as well as par- 
ental ignorance and neglect are accountable 
for it. In families where there is a weekly 
income of $25 or upward only 86 babies die 
out of every 1.000 before the end of the first 
year; but in families where the income is 
$1o or less, 250, and even more, die out of 
every 1,000. 

“Ts not religion disclosed in service? Surely 
if God,is in anything, He is in the love of 
fathers and mothers for their children; if 
He is in anything, He is in the law that has 
set the solitary in families; if He is in any- 
thing, He is in that solemn hush that comes 
over the thoughtless and shallow even at 
the sound of the baby’s cry as it enters this 
struggling world! 

“A thousand similar illustrations of Relig- 
ion as Service might be cited. Our greatest 
needs are to get rid of inherited evils, to at- 
tain the right physical basis of life, to arrive 
at a true democratization of industry, to 
purify political life, and to furnish the world 
with a rational, ethical, spiritual, social 
church. Somewhere in this modern world 
the highest vision and leadership must 
build an altar and conduct a service of ideal 
perfection which will strengthen, reassure, 
and inspire the soul of man. It is time for a 
rational, ethical, humanitarian religion to 
organize itself for more effective service. 

“T have for along time been connected with 
people who seem to be afraid—disinclined, 
at least—to make it known that they are 
doing anything in the world. They have 
their meetings, hold dignified, quiet, con- 
ventional gatherings, nothing done that any 
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one could object to—and how few go! How 
few know the great words of hope and trust, 
the great inspiration of the liberal faith! 
How few understand that the world is 
translating itself in terms of the higher 
reason, in terms of the good life as the one 
test of religion, in terms of a service conse- 
crated, complete, to the well-being of the 
world, as a testimony to one’s faith in the 
eternal! How many people know it? Why 
do they not know it? It is because we have 
divided and divided till there are so few of 
us in any one group that we make no im- 
pression on the imagination of the multitude. 
We should have a procession if we were 
united. ... The time is come for organiza- 
tion, and the proof is in the fact that our evan- 
gelical friends have organized. One of the 
greatest things that ever happened in America 
is the Federation of the Churches of Christ 
in America. ... Thirty denominations divided 
by infinitesimal differences of creed and 
practice have joined together in the effort for 
uplift and service of the race. Some of us 
have not been invited to join. The Uni- 
tarians, the Universalists, the Quakers, the 
Ethical Culturist people are outside, and 
the Free Religious people, as well as a great 
many splendid forums where the spirit of the 
Lord meets with men’s spirit every Sunday 
and on many week-days. What shall we do? 
Shall we stay outside in little separate 
groups? I pray not. The best thought 
that has ever been uttered, as I believe, in 
the United States on the great problems of 
universal and eternal and essential elements 
of religion has been uttered on the Free 
Religious Association platform that struck 
twelve on the interpretation of the thought 
side of religion many years ago. Let us 
keep it striking, and not let it become merely 
a memory of the past. The Ethical Culture 
Societies have emphasized character in re- 
ligion. They have not been ardent in 
missionary effort; they have not taken hold 
of the great opportunities of this country 
as they might have done. They have failed 
in many points where a less academic and 
more practical organization would have suc- 
ceeded in capturing this ethical interest and 
consecrated feeling in the community, wait- 
ing the organization. Let this Federation 
of Religious Liberals, which takes in all of 
any faith that is willing to fellowship with 
any one who wants to serve and will conse- 
crate himself, consider this matter. This 
might be the great practical army, and make 
in the very heart of a rational and ethical re- 
ligion the great fellowship for social service. 
Shall we do it? It depends upon whether 
there is in the religious leadership of the 
United States under these different forms of 
liberalism the power that will co-ordinate 
these elements of the greatest thought yet 
spoken in the religious life, of the greatest 
consecration to the ethical element in religion 
made vocal in social activity, to co-operate 
in a broader plan than can the Federation of 
the Churches of Christ in America as now 
contributed. ... Let us not make an army 
to shut our brothers out, but let us not either 
permit our brother to make an army to shut 
us out. If he shuts us out from his plat- 
form, let us all come together and make our 
platform so broad that in a very little time 
he will come up the stair with outstretched 
hand, and we will meet him as he comes... . 
I ask you, friends, to consider the need in 
American life to co-ordinate its brightest and 
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finest, most ethical and spiritual religion 
in an effective organization.” 

The stirring appeal of Mrs. Spencer for a 
more effective organization of religious liber- 
alism was not without results. A special | 
meeting of the Federation was held in the ’ 
afternoon, at which its president, Prof. Jesse 
H. ‘Holmes, Dr. Charles W. Wendte, Mrs. 

Anna Garlin Spencer, Susan W. Janney, Rey. 
Charles E. Beals, secretary of the Free Re- 
ligious Association of America, Rabbi Meyer, 
Rabbi Nathan, Rev. Charles St. John, R. 
Barclay Spicer, O. Edward Janney, Dr. J. 
Clarence Lee, and others, discussed the prob- 
lems and possibilities of such a co-operative 
movement. It was decided to hold a one- 
day session of the Federation, conjointly 
with the Free Religious Association, at 
Oakland, Cal., on the 29th of August, to 
bring the liberals of the Pacific Coast into 
touch with their Eastern fellow-workers. Dr. 
C. W. Wendte, Rev. C. E. Beals, and Mrs. 
Prof. Spencer were appointed the committee 
for this purpose. It was decided also to 
invite the Unitarian and Universalist de- 
nominations, the Society of Friends, Central 
Conference of American Rabbis, the Society 
for Ethical Culture, and other similar bodies, 
to appoint official representatives and dele- 
gates to the Federation and to participate in 
and make such financial contributions to its 
work as might seem to them equitable and 
just. A board of official lecturers, a weekly 
journal, a more-thorough organization for 
business were mentioned as desirable. Also 
a smaller executive committee to permit of 
more frequent conference. , 


The Urumia Crisis. 


BY JOHN MOOSHIE.* 


The destruction of Urumia, Persia, and 
massacre of many Christians, and the flight 
of more than ten thousand to the borders of 
the Russian Empire, has been a most dramatic 
incident of the Great War. 

After withdrawal of Russian troops on 
January 2, the first Kurds who entered the 
city were from the direction of Soujbulach and 
Sulduz, and two days after they also rushed 
from Somai and Bradust. The Kurds had 
scarcely begun their mischievous doings when 
the Turkish regulars also arrived. 

About fifty Christian villages have been 
pillaged and burned, and with these a few 
Moslem villages have also been ruined. The 
last struggle between Christians and Kurds 
has taken place in Googtopa, a large Assyrian 
town where most of the population from Ba- 
randuz section of the plain had taken refuge. 

For three days the gallant Assyrians in a 
bloody struggle resisted the Kurds, who after- 
ward increased in number and overcame 
the town, and a general massacre of all in 
it became inevitable; but the massacre was 
prevented by the heroic action of Dr. H. P. 
Packard of the American mission, who amid 
a hail of bullets, at the risk of his life, found 
his way to the Sheich and pleaded the safety 
of women and children. As a result of his 
pleading the fight was stopped, and from the ~ 
people of the village who had not fled one 
thousand persons were escorted to the college 
of the American mission. The town was com- 
pletely pillaged and burned. ’ : 

*Mr. Mooshie, who has 


spondent of the Christian Reg 
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Presently all the roads leading to the city 
were filled with thousands of men, women, 
and children fleeing to take refuge in the 
American mission; and the number of women 
and girls carried as captives into the hands 
of cruel Kurds cannot be estimated. In 
the awful flight many children were lost on 
the way, and a great many women carried 
as captives, and children lost have not yet 
been recovered. ‘The number of persons killed 
up to January 23 is five hundred in all, and 
the villages which have suffered the greatest 
loss are Googtopa, Ardshai, and Ada. 

From thirty thousand Assyrians of Urumia 
nearly twelve thousand have already come 
to the shores of the mighty Russian Empire, 
and thirteen thousand are mentioned as 
having taken refuge in the American mis- 
sion, and the remaining portion are either 
killed or have taken refuge with their Moslem 
friends. A few notable persons of Urumia 
have opened the doors of refuge to Chris- 
tians, but the greatest home of safety has 
been the American mission. ‘The Kurds en- 
tered Urumia with intention of killing every 
single Christian; but as they reached the 
gates of this mission it seems the Angel of the 
Almighty drove them back, ordering them, 
“Thus far you must go, and no farther.” 
The Assyrian people are greatly indebted to 
these missionaries, who have with care and 
devotion kept thousands in their yards. To 
save the crowds from starvation the mission 
has provided food to all, even if one pound of 
bread has been given to each person. Many 
people have died from hunger, cold, and sick- 
ness caused by fear and wounds inflicted 
upon them on the way. The mission-houses 
not being large enough, many people have 
spent the midwinter in halls and corridors. 
About two thousand remained in the church 
on the mission premises. 

The pen cannot picture the horrible scenes 
and hardships endured by the thousands of 
fugitives during the ten days’ journey from 
Urumia to the Russian border. Most of 
them have left their houses full of winter 
provisions and cattle and have started the 
journey without money, food, or clothes. 
From this multitude perhaps only ten per 
cent. were able to procure wagons and animals 
for carrying their families; most of them 
have walked the whole journey in cold days 
of January. The number of cattle that died 
on the way from cold and hunger is too large 
to be estimated; and it became a common 
thing to see a woman dropped dead, or a child 
having lost his parents breathing his last in 
the mud, or killed by storm on the highway 
passes. 

Tender-hearted Russian soldiers did much 
to relieve the people, and many women and 
children were taken into ammunition-wagons, 
and many children were carried by them a 
long way, in order to shorten the long jour- 
ney. Inone station twenty lost children were 
brought, and more than half have not been 
identified, as the parents could not be found. 
Many parents lost their dear ones, and 
many mothers exchanged babies. 

A vast majority of this people are scattered 
in different parts of the Caucasus, and are in 
a most distressing condition. The Russian 
relief committees have done much to help 
them, and a Syrian committee has been 
formed to collect funds for the keeping of 


those in need. The committee has been 


_ supporting: over one thousand persons in 


i although | it can provide each per- 
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son with only one pound of bread each 
day. 

Amidst so many trials and difficulties for 
those who have escaped to Russia, and all who 
are in destitute condition at home, the only 
gleaming hope is that the Russian troops may 
again enter Urumia to offer protection and 
safety. It may be stated that since the Rus- 
sian troops had landed in the province of Ager- 
boijan, some years ago, material prosperity 
of all people has grown manifold, and great 
progress was made in social and economic 
life of all subjects, Christians or Moslems. 

Trrtis, Russia. 


Southern Letter. 


The New Orleans church was filled, I 
might say “‘crowded,”’ for the Easter morning 
service. If all Unitarians would but grasp 
the “inspiration of numbers” here in the 
South, where at best we are so few, I am 
sure they would more often ‘“‘crowd”’ their 
churches for Sunday service. It is helpful to 
ourselves and also to the strangers within 
our gates. 

On Easter morning the sermon, service, 
music, flowers and spirit, all befitted the glad- 
ness of Eastertide. The children sang their 
carols at Sunday-school just after the morn- 
ing service, and Mr. Kent explained the 
“Key to the Bible Book-case,’’ which he 
had had printed for the use of Sunday-school 
teachers and the congregation, asking them 
to “paste it’’ in their Bibles, making it more 
helpful to read understandingly. 

The Round the Study-table class is read- 
ing and discussing Treitschke this month. 
For several Sunday evenings Prof. De Co- 
lijny has been giving a course of lectures, or 
picture-talks, taking his hearers through 
Mexico and Central America to Venezuela and 
Ecuador. His intimate acquaintance with 
these countries has given those who heard 
him much pleasure as well as useful informa- 
tion. The proceeds of the lectures are do- 
nated by Prof. De Colijny to the building 
fund of the church. The Alliance held its 
usual all-day meeting and a congregational 
supper in March, and the past week in April 
gave a silver tea and reception at the lovely 
home of Mr. and Mrs. George Soule, which 
proved a delightful affair. The next all-day 
meeting will be held the coming week. 

Preparations are under way for sending 
delegates from the church and Alliance 
branch to the Southern Conference. It was 
from Louisville that the beloved founder, 
Dr. Theodore Clapp of the New Orleans 
church, came, and that city was also the scene 
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the delegates are hoping to be able to trace 
the old home of Dr. Clapp and visit it while 
in Louisville. 

A correspondent from Louisville, Ky., 
writes: “In reviewing the events of the past 
month, the visit of Miss Bancroft, president 
of the National Alliance, stands out promi- 
nently as the most important in the feminine 
mind. Her attractive personality and quick 
sympathy won for her cause the ready 
response of about one hundred and twenty- 
five women who were present at the reading 
of her paper and the reception which fol- 
lowed in her honor. However, there have 
been stimulating activities along other lines. 
The Publicity Committee of the Welfare 
Council has succeeded in getting the promise 
of a column once a month in one of the Sun- 
day papers for Mr. Savage’s sermons. In 
order to have it correctly quoted the com- 
mittee is bearing the expense of having it 
correctly taken by an expert. Sermons are 
published in leaflet form for distribution to 
Post-office Mission correspondents and to 
shut-ins. Many of the weekly calendars 
go*in the same way. 

The Young Men’s Conversation Club 
was recently addressed by Judge Green of 
the juvenile court, on the subject of “De- 
linquency among Boys: Its Causes and 
Reniedies.”’ So interested and enthusiastic 
were the young men over the possibility of 
playing Big Brother to some less fortunate 
chap that a number volunteered to lend a 
hand at the work and had their names regis- 
tered as ready to respond to the call of the 
court. Some of the means of helping a boy 
suggested by the speaker were so simple that 
they would likely not occur to an inexperi- 
enced person. A job in more wholesome sur- 
roundings might be secured for a lad. His 
boarding-house could be changed if the at- 
mosphere was conducive to evil companion- 
ship. He could be taken to a ball game or 
the movies on his afternoon off. One could 
drop in to see him on the way to work. What 
more simple? Yet so simple that few would 
consider such effort productive of result. 

The church was filled to the doors at both 
services Easter Sunday. “The Empty 
Tomb” was the subject at the morning ser- 
vice, and “Evolution and Immortality”’ the 
subject at the vesper service. 

There has been a phenomenal attendance 
at the Alliance branch all-day meetings, even 
before the visit of Miss Bancroft, and many 
are now engaged in planning for the Southern 
States Conference, April 27-29. Nineteen 
ministers have signified their intention of 
coming, a most encouraging number consid- 


of the closing years of his life; consequently | ering the distances and heavy expense. The 
TEMPLETON INN TEMPLETON 
MASSACHUSETTS 
The House of Refinement 
Electric Lights 


Elevator Service 
35 Rooms with Private Bath 
Altitude 1200 feet 


OpENs May 28 
CLOSES AFTER Oct. 1 


5% hours from New York City 
2 hours from Boston 


Special Rates for June 
Send for Booklet R 
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Alliance hopes that the various branches 
will send as many delegates as possible, and 
assures them a warm welcome. 

Houston, Tex., sends word of a successful 
entertainment given under the auspices of 
the Women’s Alliance at-the Municipal Audi- 
torium. ‘‘The expenses were quite heavy, 
so we did not make as much as we hoped, 
but had a good attendance and every one 
seemed well pleased, and we feel that we did 
very well and made many friends.’’ At the 
last meeting in March officers for the coming 
year were elected: Mrs. Lewis Fogle, presi- 
dent; Mrs. S. R. Maxwell, vice-president; 
Mrs. E. T. Davis, recording secretary; Mrs. 
H. G. Thayer, corresponding secretary; 
and Mrs. H. C. Bancroft, treasurer. 

In San Antonio, an interesting adjunct to 
the work has been the organization of a men’s 
study class for free inquiry in fundamental 
ethics, which meets every Sunday morning 
in connection with the Sunday-school, under 
the direction of Mr. W. A. Black. Meanwhile 
the Men’s Liberal Club is growing steadily 
in strength and influence, having a semi- 
monthly dinner, and discussion of vital prob- 
lems of the day. 

The Women’s Alliance held a successful 
Easter sale with a luncheon served for busi- 
ness people, which was quite an attraction. 

A Dallas correspondent writes: “Of vital 
import to the church and city, in fact to the 
Southwest, is the formation of the Dallas 
branch of the American Peace Society, 
effected in Mr. Gilmour’s study April 1. 
Congressman Slayden gave the address. 
Fifty men prominent in the city affairs were 
present. Mr. Royal Ferris, a leading citizen, 
was elected president, and Mr. Gilmour secre- 
tary. Earnestness and enthusiasm charac- 
terized the launching of this movement. Ad- 
dresses have since been made by Mr. Ferris 
and Mr. Gilmour before five of the commer- 
cial clubs of the city, with the result that the 
membership is rapidly increasing. Dr. David 
Starr Jordan will give the society an address 
May 24. 

The Dallas Women’s Alliance is pleased to 
welcome to the work of the Southern AI- 
liance the new branch recently formed in 
Austin. On March 17 a delightful supper 
was given at the church, with Miss Spalding 
as chairman of the committee. The decora- 
tions, menu, and musical programme were 
in keeping with the Irish Patriots’ Day. 
A talk before the Unity Club followed, in 
which Mr. Gevers of Butler Bros. very ably 
discussed ‘‘ The Ethics of Credit.” 

An Easter hunt at the home of Mrs. James 
Lernnington gave the Sunday-school children 
much pleasure. Mr. Gilmour and Miss 
Harriet Spalding will represent this church 
at the Conference in Louisville. 

The report from Orlando, Fla., is cheerful. 
This has been a prosperous and happy year 
for the Orlando church,—the congregations 
have been large, the clubs well attended, 
and despite the many rainy Sundays the 
Sunday-school average has been beyond 
that of last year. ‘The Sunday evening club, 
which is called the Round Table, has done 
much to interest those who do not always 
come to the morning service. ‘The programme 
for next year is already printed. Mr. Pierce 
of Jacksonville and Miss Gordon exchanged 
pulpits March 14. 

There are three social gatherings each 
winter,—the New Year’s party, the annual 
meeting in January, and a reception to visit- 
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ing friends in February. All these meetings 
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Voted, To adopt as a tract a sermon entitled “The 


promote cordial relationship between the | Leadership of Jesus,” by A. M. Rihbany. 


tourists and the church. Miss Gordon has 
been asked to return next year for a six 
months’ term of service. The last service 
for this year will be April 28. The Unity 
Circle and Sunday-school will continue until 
June first. iA. BE 


American Unitarian Association. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly 
meeting at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on 
Tuesday, April 13, at two o’clock. Present: 
Messrs. Brown, Carr, Eliot, Dole, Fox, 
Howe, Richardson, Williams, and Wilson, 
and Miss Bancroft, Mrs. Coolidge, and Mrs. 
Dinsmoor. ‘The treasurer presented the fol- 
lowing statement for March, 1915:— 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand March 1, rors............... $53,315.50 
From dcnations .cey,.. f05. 0 bles seen 5,147-57 
Gift of Mrs. Lovisa E. Hawley, Cortland, 
N.Y., to create the Marquis L. Haw- 
ley PGnaRe Ts. tok LE 2,000.00 
Bequest of Seth K. Sweetser of Brook- 
line, Mass., to create the Seth K. 
Sweetser Fund (No. 2.), on account.. 12,850.00 
First Unitarian Church, Oklahoma, 
Okla., to create First Unitarian Church 
Oklahoma Fund (accumulating)... ... 52.05 
Bequest cf Lowell Clark of Waltham, 
rr to create the Lowell Clark 
Pe ON os 4 a re! Rea fe 5,000.00 
Raced of Eben S. Draper of Hopedale 
Mass., to create the Eben S. Draper 
PG (Rr how eae ate tees 10,000.00 
Bequest of Warren P. Tyler of Newton, 
Mass., to create the Warren P. Tyler 
PTO ee rset 2,000.00 
Bequest of Miss Katharine C. Pierce of 
Boston, Mass., additional and final 
peckigi O69 s 2,000.00 
Bequest of David B. Flint of Boston, 
Mass SOCIBONAL. cian sss ssc cce sees 13,060.00 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associ- 
ation, for salary of missionary min- 
NBtOTAMCATIACA-. = 5s coke ens ba ee 252.50 
Foreign relations, gifts............... 47-00 
TORCROSE MITRE e = oS aks 5. cp wyereiers a oe ce 34.96 
Income of invested funds............. 7,232.07 
Reimbursement for advances on Uni- 
tarian Building Account............ 2.32 


Reimbursement for advances on Travel- 
BRACE. vs oct eke. dclecdlah 42 


Investments, received for reinvestment . 3,780.00 
Investment Church Building Loan F und, 
KEPAIG-ORMOBERS «65S. die cose. soon 1,565.00 
Reimbursement for advances cn Reserve 
GRR EREIMAR ors cach joe <iaayy cre 0.0 aioe 439-33 
$118,780.22 
PAYMENTS. 

For missionary Sn aga (societies, etc.) ..... $13,111.32 
Salaries and other missionary expenses. . 1,896.54 
Expenses Unitarian Building............ 1,092.72 
Payments on account of sundry trust 

RCO E GIS sos nists aie s/ig aalrewee ts 5,288.43 
Church Building Loan Fund, sundries. . 30 
Investment Church Building Loan F und, 

DGRSHMMRE EG «lie ied ww bila vee oad 2,000.00 
PRT VRAUNGEID MITT gh «0.0 %is 5 wives Cage oepss © 56,710.00 
Publication Department................ 2,000.00 

Cash on hand April r, rors... wee eee ees 36, 680. QI 

$118,780.22 


The committee on Church Building 
Loan Fund reported the following loan 
made since the last meeting of the board,— 


Wollaston, MASS . 66.05 og vad wet e 


The treasurer reported briefly on the 
condition of the property in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and upon the bequests of the year. 

Upon the recommendation of the finance 
committee the following votes were adopted: 


$2,000.00 


Voled, That the treasurer be granted leave to sell and 
to reinvest at his discretion any or all shares of stock 
received in payment of bequests to the Association as now 
carried on the books or receivable during the next month. 

Voted, That the act of the treasurer in advancing cash 
for the payment of taxes on the property in Oklahoma 
City, Okla., in excess of the amount at present avail- 
able, be ratified and confirmed. 


The publication committee reported the 
following votes :— 


Voted, To request the Publication Agent, in consiiltation 
.with Mr. Lawrance, to report at the next meeting upon 
a possible readjustment of the price-list of the books and 


manuals of the Department of Religious Education, to - 


meet the advanced cost of manufacture. 

Voted, That the Publication Committee request the 
secretary of the Department of Religious Education to 
submit to the Committee before the next meeting the 
names of the authors who may be invited to write the 
unassigned manuals in the New Beacon Series. 


Upon recommendation of the committee 
on New England States and in accordance 
with the desire of the Essex Conference 
and the New England Missionary Council, 
it was 

Voted, That $150 be appropriated for three months to 
secure the services of a parish worker for the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Lawrence, Mass., the appropriation to 
remain upon the books until called for. 


Upon recommendation of the committee 
on foreign relations it was 


Voted, To appropriate from the balance in the budget 
of the Department of Foreign Relations the sum of $303.08, 
representing the funds contributed for the purpose, to 
establish the Socinus Memorial Fund, to be held, with 
interest, until needed for the purposes of the proposed 
memorial. 

Voted, To appropriate the sum of $123.50 to complete 
the usual gift to the Hungarian work. 


Communications and reports from the 
committee of the Ministerial Union on the 
supply of pulpits in New England, and the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
were read and placed on file. 

The president reported that an agree- 
ment had been reached with the society in 
White Plains, N.Y., covering the services 
of Rev. J. A. Fairley, who becomes the 
secretary of the Middle States Conference 
on September 1st; and that the churches 
in New York and Philadelphia had reported 
that they would be unable to renew for the 
next fiscal year their special contributions 
for the support of the work of Rev. F. A. 
Taglialatela. 

Mr. Wiers spoke of the work being done 
in Paterson, N.J., in connection with the 
revival meetings, and it was 


Voted, To appropriate a sum not to exceed $200, avail- 
able until called for, for publicity work in New Jersey 
under the direction of Mr. Wiers. 


At the suggestion of the president the 
following preamble and resolution were 
adopted :— 


Whereas considerable and unreasonable inequalities 
appear to exist in the remuneration of the ministers of 
the churches of our fellowship, and 

Whereas these inequalities seem in some cases to be 
fostered and perpetuated by the grants made by the 
directors of the Association in response to the petitions of 
the churches, and 

Whereas a special committee of the General Conference 
is engaged in a study of the whole question of ministerial 
salaries,— 

Resolved, that this Committee be requested to study this 
situation as it relates itself to the appropriations of the 
Association and to make to this Board any recommenda- 
tions which it may deem expedient or necessary. 


The following resolutions, offered with 
the endorsement of the New England Mis- 
sionary Council, were adopted: 


Resolved, that the Board respectfully represent to the 
churches that have received or are now receiving the 


financial aid of the sister churches through their Association o> 
and which own property dedicated to the uses of a free 


and spiritual religion the expediency of placing their 
properties in trust with the Association in order that all _ 
danger of their future alienation may ae 


cs 


ich they were consecrated by generous friends and 


Bey that the various department committees, in 
considering appropriations for the coming year, be re- 
quested especially to recommend this course of action to 
the churches that request the aid of the Association and 
which own property. 

Resolved, that the department committees, in studyng 
the appeals for aid for the fiscal year beginning May 1, 
tors, be requested further to consider the advisability, 
in the case of societies that as yet possess no property, 
of making the grants directly to the ministers in charge 
of the missions. 


The meeting adjourned at 4.58 P.M. 
Lewis G. WILSON, 
Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Cambridge Association will hold its 
next meeting in Cambridge on Monday, May 
3, one o'clock, at 25 Reservoir Street, Dr. 
S. A. Eliot, host. At Harvard Square sub- 
way station take Huron Avenue car to Res- 
ervoir Street. 


The Monday Conference of The Alliance 
will meet at 25 Beacon Street, Monday, 
May 3, at 10.30A.M. Presiding officer Mrs. 
William Holden of Leominster. After the 
reports from branches there will be a real 
conference. All cordially invited. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from Leonard Cushman of the 
Harvard Divinity School an application for 
the certificate of commendation issued by 
this Committee. Julian C. Jaynes, Robert 
F. Leavens, Secretary, 10 Prospect Street, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from Frederick M. Eliot of the 
Harvard Divinity, School an application for 
the certificate of commendation issued by 
this Committee. Julian C. Jaynes, Robert 
F. Leavens, Secretary, 10 Prospect Street, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Rev. Charles Edward Beals, formerly of 
the Congregational ministry, having satisfied 
the Committee on Fellowship of the New 
England States, is hereby commended to our 
ministers and churches. Certificate granted 
March 16, 1915. Committee, Julian C. 
Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens. 


The present address of the secretary of the 
Unitarian Festival Committees is 781 Main 
Street, Fitchburg. Correspondence regarding 
tickets will receive prompt attention. The 
tickets will go on sale at Clark’s, Thursday, 
May 20,9 A.M. Telephone messages at 627-4 
Dorchester will be attended to evenings. 


Arthur Benjamin Heeb, a graduate of the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry, 
having satisfied the Pacific States Commit- 
tee, has been admitted to fellowship, and is 
commended to the confidence of our churches 
and ministers. Certificate granted Nov. 24, 
1914. Thomas L,. Eliot, Benjamin A. Good- 
ridge, Earl M. Wilbur, Committee. 


- The New York League of Unitarian 
Women will hold the last meeting of the 
914-15 on Friday, May 7, at the 
s Unitarian church, at eleven o’clock. 
usual business meeting the reports 


= 


of the year’s work will be read. At 12.15 
Rev. Edmund H. Reeman will address the 
meeting, on ‘Saints of To-day.’’ Box lun- 
cheon at one o’clock. A cordial invitation is 
extended to all interested. 


Meetings. 


THE WoRrCESTER County LEAGUE OF 
UNITARIAN WomEN.—The League held its 
annual meeting in Sterling, Wednesday, April, 
21, 11.30 A.M. An organ selection by Mrs. 
T. O. Patten and soprano solo by Miss Chris- 
tine Burpee were followed by devotional ex- 
ercises. Eighty-nine women responded to roll 
call. The nominating committee presented 
the following list of officers: president, Mrs. 
Joseph M. Davis; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
Samuel C. Beane, Jr., and Miss Anna Bal- 
lard; secretary, Mrs. Walter E. Bellows; 
treasurer, Mrs. M. H. Cowden; auditor, Mrs. 
Frank H. Willard; executive board, Mrs. J. C. 
Duncan, Mrs. H. H. Johnson, Mrs. Henry 
Bisco, Mrs. A. F. Taft, Mrs. Alexander Bige- 
low, Mrs. H. L. Chandler, Mrs. Frank E. 
Davis, Mrs. W. M. Freeman, Mrs. A. R. 
Goodwin, Mrs. A. S. Merriam, Mrs. Chas. J. 
McDonald, Miss Adah Johnson, Mrs. W. E. 
Norcross, Mrs. KE. M. Slocombe, Mrs. F. C. 
Smith, Jr., Mrs. Louis A. Wheeler. The 
speaker of the morning was Mrs. George G. 
Saville, Quincy, chairman of the Cheerful 
Letter Exchange Committee. At one o’clock 
box luncheon was served. At two o'clock 
Miss Katharine P. Loring of Prides Cross- 
ing spoke on ‘‘ Red Cross and Peace.”’ 


Churches. 
EUGENE, ORE.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Edward Day: The annual parish 


meeting was held March 26, at the Hotel 
Osburn. ‘The occasion was one of pleasant 
sociability, renewal of fellowship, and gen- 
eral encouragement. It was also marked 
by the presence of the new minister and 
his wife, Rev. and Mrs. Edward Day. The 
business meeting was preceded by a dinner, 
from which the company moved to the 
Japanese reception-room. Annual reports 
were given from the trustees, the Women’s 
Alliance, Post-office Mission Committee, 
the Sunday-school, and Lend-a-Hand Club. 
Mr. C. A. Brown, chairman of the trus- 
tees, spoke encouragingly of the way in 
which the church had held its own during 
the year it had been without a settled pastor. 
It had had a rich year in the vital interest 
of the preaching. A year ago, in March, 
Mr. Horace Hand of Berkeley took up the 
work ably started by Rev. R. W. Borst, 
and carried it on with success until the 
summer recess. In September the church 
was fortunate in having as a visitor in the 
city its former pastor, Rev. Arthur H. Sar- 
gent, who was invited to conduct the ser- 
vices through that month. During the 
remainder of the year the founder of the 
society, always its warm friend and helper, 
Rey. Stephen Peebles, was once more able 
to minister to the church out of the wealth 
of his rich experience and mature wisdom. 
The report of The Alliance showed a year 
of accomplishment and an enthusiastic lin- 
ing up of nearly every woman in the parish 
for the coming year of work and study. 
The Sunday-school and the new Lend-a-Hand 
Club show activity and sustained interest. 
The class in comparative study of religions, 
conducted by Prof. H. D. Sheldon of the 
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; - Deaths. 


PARSONS.—In Boston, March"18, Miss Clara P: i 
Parsons of Belfast, Me. i. aa 5 heron 


Miss Parsons was one of the many loyal Unitarian 
women whose interest in the denomination was always 
strong and devoted. For many years she had been a life 
member of the American Unitarian Association, and when- 
ever possible was a frequent and enthusiastic attendant 
at the anniversary meetings. Faithful and true in her 
friendships, never failing in her quiet sympathy, keenly 
appreciative of all beautiful things in art and in nature, 
patient through years of declining health, her memory will 
ever be most dear to those who knew and loved her. 

Cc. C. W. 


MRS. A. L. RICHARDS. 


Joanna Bailey, widow of A. L. Richards, of Watertown, 
Mass., passed away suddenly at her home in Belmont 
April 17. She had lived in Belmont about six years, 
moving thither after the death of her husband. Mrs. 
Richards was a strong Unitarian by inheritance and con- 
viction. Brought up in a home in Watertown deeply in- 
terested in the fine traditions and life of the Watertown 
parish, she knew what was best in the liberal faith, and 
was constantly loyal to it. In Belmont she became 
immediately an earnest and efficient helper of everything 
that the church was trying to do. She was especially 
eager that the liberal faith which meant so much to her 
should be passed on to others. Its truth was to her “like 
bread at sacrament to be passed along.” In her the 
Unitarian cause had a living soul and a life-giving spirit. 

G. H. R. 


EDGAR HUIDEKOPER MUMFORD 


This stalwart friend and loyal Unitarian has been 
suddenly summoned higher just as all his earthly pros- 
pects were perhaps pleasanter than ever before. Dying 
aged fifty-two, just one year older than his father at the 
latter’s demise, he leaves behind him a memory as fra- 
grant if not so widely scattered. ‘Tirelessly industrious, 
the inventor of many machines and the applicant for 
many patents, devotedly interested in all natural objects, 
trees, shrubs, flowers, a lover of the mountains and the 
sea, a vigorous axeman, almost rivalling Gladstone in this 
avocation, faithful to his religious heritage in his loyalty 
to our churches in Plainfield and Philadelphia, naturally 
devout, a lover of good books, a reader and writer of poetry 
he was also with all the generosity of his great nature a 
happy husband and father and a dearly beloved friend. To 
those near and dear to him and to the Plainfield church 
his loss is an irreparable one. Mr. Mumford’s dust will 
be placed beside his parents’ graves at Milton. 

A. Cc. N. 


Fifty-seventh Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and 
Transfer Arrangements, 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. Automobile Hearses. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. _ 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“Undertaker, Boston.” 


HOME SEEKER. 


An elderly or invalid lady may find a home in a pleasant 
New England village with a w who needs to add to her 
income. House furnace and electric lights. Con- 
venient to steam and electric cars. Address ‘‘S, A.”, office 
Christian Register. 


HOME COMFORTS with careful attention. Pleas- 

ant, healthful surroundings, sunny rooms, resident 
physician. Sara E. Stevens, M.D., tel. Bellevue rorg M. 
ton. Reference, Dr. Edwin H. Brigham. 


W ILL some lady going to San Francisco who wishes to 

engage a competent person as travelling companion 
and nursing attendant write to “G. B.,” care of the 
Christian Register? 
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University of Oregon, continues to be well 
attended by the young people of the church 
and University students. Four other wide- 
awake classes in the Sunday-school range 
from the kindergarten upward. 


Eureka, Cay.—First Unitarian Church: 
The ordination and installation of Joseph 
Gail Garrison, A.B., B.D., took place on 
Friday evening, April 9. After the meet- 
ing of the council in the church study, the 
order of service in the church included the 
sermon and ordaining prayer by Earl Morse 
Wilbur, D.D.; charge to the minister and 
right hand of fellowship by Rev. P. M. Mc- 
Reynolds; a charge to the people; and 
people’s welcome to minister by Mr. John 
Gray. At nine o’clock a reception of the new 
minister and his wife was held in Unity 
Hall. 


Irnaca, N.Y.—The First Unitarian Society: 
Rev. Howard A. Pease of Wheeling, W. Va, 
has accepted the call to the ministry of this 
church, unanimously tendered him on March 
23, and will enter upon his work on May 1. 


Mapison, Wis.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rey. Frank A. Gilmore: The Junior Alliance 
was organized one year ago by eight young 
women with Mrs. Gilmore as leader. Meet- 
ings were held every two weeks, with de- 
votional service, music, and the reading of 
articles on Unitarianism by prominent men 
of our faith. ‘‘Why Iam a Unitarian’’ was 
read and discussed. The school for the deaf 
and dumb was invited to the parish house, 
where they gave an exhibition of their work 
and were afterward given refreshments in 
the dining-room. In the fall a pleasant re- 
ception was given to sixty new girls in the 
University at the home of Mrs. Gilmore. 
In the winter two days were devoted to sew- 
ing for the Belgian children; nine garments 
were made. The Junior Alliance is studying 
the ‘‘Bible as Literature.’ At present it is 
working for the General Hospital. Good 
work is done through the Post-office Mission 
and Cheerful Letter; flowers for the church 
will be-furnished for four Sundays. Al- 
though still few in members, the Junior 
Alliance is trying to help. The recent visit 
of Miss Bancroft was a notable event. At 
the luncheon in her honor she gave a happy 
and stimulating address upon opportunities 
for work. In the evening she was the guest 
of the University Unity Club at the home of 
Mrs. Charles R. Van Hise, where the work 
of the southern circuit was discussed. The 
hospitality committee, with Prof. A. S. Flint 
as chairman, will entertain the parish at a 
picnic supper on April 28. The twenty-five 
new members of the church will be special 
guests. On May 6 ex-President Taft will at- 
tend a breakfast with his fellow-Unitarians 
in Madison. 


MELROSE, Mass.—Unitarian Church: On 
Wednesday evening, April 21, was held the 
installation service of Rev. H. W. Pinkham 
as pastor. The order of exercises included 
reading of the Scriptures by Rev. Alson H. 
Robinson of Newton Centre, prayer by Rev. 
Charles Wellman of Boston, and sermon by 
Dr. Charles F. Dole. The address to the 
pastor was given by Rev. Lewis G. Wilson; 
the address to the parish, by Rev. Adolph 
Rossbach; and Rev. Harold Marshall of the 
Universalist church gave the greetings of the 
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community to the new pastor. A reception 
was afterward given to the pastor and his 
wife in the church parlors. 


Newport, R.I.—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rev. William Safford Jones: Wash- 
ington Commandery, Knights Templar, and 
St. John’s and St. Paul’s Masonic Lodges 
attended Easter vespers in a body. ‘There 
was a large congregation present. Mr. Jones 
has been chaplain of St. Paul’s Lodge for 
several years. The annual meeting of the 
Unity Club was held April 13. This year the 
Club has had four hundred members, with 
ninety-nine on the waiting list. The treasurer 
reported a large balance in the treasury. It 
was voted to double the dues for next year and 
have a membership limit of three hundred. 
Dr. A. F. Squire was re-elected president. 
The last dinner for the season of the Chan- 
ning (men’s) Club was held on April 19. 
Dr. Charles A. Brackett, the president, was 
in the chair. ‘The address was given by Rear 
Admiral Austin M. Knight, U.S.N., Com- 
mandant of the Narragansett Bay Naval 
Station, who spoke on ‘‘The Naval Station 
and the War College.” Following the 
interesting and instructive address Admiral 
Knight answered questions, and touched on 
the use of submarines and torpedoes in war. 
Present as guests of the club were Rev. 
C. E. Silcox of the United Congregational 
Church and Mr. Arthur F. Newell of 
Andover Theological Seminary. The ex- 
periment of having Sunday-school before 
church is working well. Every Sunday a 
large number of the Sunday-school attend 
church, thus forming the church-going habit. 
The increase in the size of the morning con- 
gregation is noticeable and encouraging. At 
a recent meeting of the Women’s Alliance, 
Miss Browne, principal of Tolethorpe School, 
gave a delightful post-card talk on her trip 
to Egypt. It was at Tolethorpe that the Min- 
isters’ Institute was entertained so hospitably 
at the end of their automobile ride last Sep- 
tember. The Ladies’ Sewing Society has 
been sewing for the Newport Hospital this 
month. 


WELLESLEY Hits, Mass.—wUnitarian 
Society, Rev. W. H. Ramsay: The annual 
meeting of the Society was held Tuesday 
evening, April 20. The various reports show 
that the past year has been one of encourag- 
ing progress for the church. The Sunday- 
school has grown so fast that the present 
accommodations are insufficient. Seventeen 
new members were added to the church. 
The Women’s Branch Alliance numbers just 
one hundred members. In spite of the 
strained financial conditions, the treasurer’s 
report showed a small balance on the right 
side. Three members of the church will at- 
tend the meetings of the General Conference 
in San Francisco. 


Wosurn, Mass.—First Unitarian Parish, 
Rev. Henry C. Parker: Several weeks ago, 
Mr. Parker began a series of sermons on the 
Origin and History of the Christian Church, 
culminating with two sermons on ‘The 
Man inside the Church” and “The Man 
outside the Church.” At the time of be- 
ginning the sermons Mr. Parker sent letters 
to the liberal Christians of Woburn, in- 
viting them to hear the sermons and become 
members of the church. ‘The response was 
wonderful. One hundred and seven individ- 
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uals, many of them members of the congre- 
gation, expressed their desire to enter into 
closer relation with the church and parish. 
At a special meeting, March 30, they were 
voted in as legal members of the parish, 
and on Easter Sunday received the right 
hand of fellowship. The service was most 
impressive, as the long line of members re- 
cited the Credo together and entered into 
solemn covenant with the church. This 
remarkable increase in membership comes as 
a crown upon Mr. Parker’s twenty-seven 
years of service here. The choir, under the 
direction of Mr. F. Percyval Lewis, gave 
appropriate Easter music. The Sunday- 
school gave a concert at noon. 


Youncstown, Onro.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Frederick M. Bennett: Uni- 
tarians here are much pleased with the 
prospects for the liberal religious movement 
in the city as indicated by the reports of 
officers at the annual meeting of the church, 
held April 13. Last September Rev. Freder- 
ick M. Bennett, formerly field secretary of 
the Middle States Conference, began his 
ministry in Youngstown, and since that 
date the church has gained thirty-three and 
one-third per cent. in membership and fifty 
per cent. in financial strength. A Sunday- 
school, Women’s Alliance branch, and men’s 
club are among the prosperous organizations 
affiliated with the church. Despite the fact 
that the church needs along financial lines 
will be larger next year than in the past, the 
church has voted materially to reduce its 
appeal to the American Unitarian Association 
for aid. Mr. Bennett is personally acting as 
superintendent of the Sunday-school, which, if 
not large, is about the most prosperous in 
the country from the standpoint of contri- 
butions. During the past winter the average 
collection per member per Sunday has been 
seven cents, which is regarded as a record. 
An Emerson Club has recently been formed 
by the minister for the study of the works 
of this great Unitarian teacher and thinker. 


Personals. 


Rev. George A. Thayer of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
who has just retired as president of the City 
Club, was recently the guest of honor at a 
testimonial luncheon of the Club at the Hotel 
Gibson. ‘The presidents of the Commercial 
Club, the Business Men’s Club, the Chamber 
of Commerce, and of the Federated Improve- 


POINT BREEZE. 


Inn and bungalows, Medomak, Me. Located on an 
island off the coast. The woods, fields, and rocky shores, 
the pure sea air scented with the odor of evergreen trees, 
make an attractive place. Quiet and homelike. Accom- 
modates sixty. Booklet. Address, J. H. Am I00 
Cathedral Parkway, New York. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904. 
Aims to render a mother ied or unmarried) self- 


(marri 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 


pape without an institution. Personal friendship, ad- 
thou- 
» upright life. 


vice and careful su ion have availed during 

to save the lives 7: thousands of infants hori bebe} 

sands of mothers to lead a self. 

With many we remain in relatio 
Not intended for the raved, the 

those requiring institutional care. 


ments Association addressed the meeting. 


Judge Howard Hollister spoke for the City 


Club. 


Rev. Fred Alban Weil of Bellingham, 
Wash., has received notification of his ap- 
pointment by the governor of the State as a 
delegate to the National Conference of Chari- 
ties to be held at Baltimore, Md., next 
month. Because of his work in Bellingham, 
Mr. Weil will be unable to accept. It is 
worth noting that this is the second such ap- 
pointment Mr. Weil has received, one under 
Democratic and one under Republican ad- 
ministration. 

Rev. H. E. Latham writes: ‘Permit me 
to commend to our churches Rev. Marshall 
Dawson’s lecture on the California Pilgrim- 
age. He gave ita few nights ago before the 
Men’s League of the Medfield church, and 
both the lecture and the pictures were thor- 
oughly enjoyed by all. This seems to be an 
opportunity our churches and allied organi- 
zations should not let slip by. My advice is 
to hear Mr. Dawson’s illustrated lecture as 
soon as possible.” 


Rev. Clarence J. Harris, former pastor of 
the Oklahoma City church, has accepted the 
position of editor and writer for the Gaumont 
Company, of New York and Paris. Mr. 


Harris left Oklahoma in March, and with his 


wife received many gifts and considerations 
from church and people, among them being a 
tea and coffee set from the theatre managers 
and owners. Mr. Harris suffered for two 
months before leaving with bronchial 
trouble which nearly resulted in the loss of 
his voice. Mr. Harris has not left the min- 
istry, and as a resident of Flushing, L.L., 
will co-operate as much as possible with 
the local Unitarian body in helping to 
sustain services. Mr. Harris has gained a 
wide reputation as a photo-dramatist, his 
works being largely along educational, 
literary, and moral lines. A New York 
paper speaks of his dramas: “They are not 
dramas with a moral, but dramas that are 
moral.” 


ACKNOWLEDGMEN'S of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged.............-.+.-e000- $32,124.50 


April 17. Society in Spokane, Wash............ 75.00 
17. Society in Chicopee, Mass............ 15.00 
17. Society in Belfast, Me............... 60.50 
17. Society in Plymouth, BRASS. mash « 130.00 
17. Sunday School, Plymouth, Mass...... 10.00 
17. Society in Andover, Nee Se neasanian 70.00 
17. First Society, Minneapolis, Minn.. 107.48 
20. First Parish, Portland, 235-55 
20. Society in San Diego, ca BPR ca 75.00 
20. First Church, Philadelphia Branch 

Women’s PE ae 10.00 
20. Society in Richmond, Va............. 50.00 
20. Society in Montague, ie COS 8.00 


20. Montague, Mass., Branch Women’s 
BNE Fete oe BEd «il Se deialers chokes’ 


20. Society in Leominster, Mass......... 200.00 
20. Society in Littleton, N.H............ 10.00 
20. Society in Wichita, Kan. ............ 10.00 
20. Society in Louisville, Ve. vee 125.00 
~ 20. Society in Hyde Park, Mass.......... 21.25 
20. pes in Hood River, Ove Se. ts 10.00 
20. ag tn Ellis Wise, St. pihaas, Vis. 50.00 
20. M in New Orleans, La.......... 80.00 
20. All Souls Church, New ee N.Y 500.00 
20. Society in Helena, Mont....... 27.00 
20. Society in Haverhill, Mass 5.00 
20. Society in Leicester, Mass., additional. 4.00 
20. Society in Santa Barbara, eae 180.00 
20. Society in Bellingham, Wash......... 15.00 

20. poriely in Winchester, Mass., addi- 
EMP eRee rete iheix'sio,d giake, shale a 50.00 
20. Society i in Fall River, Mass.......... 143.38 

20.  praae the saeatent, for the Tucker- 
Tel Flat yo eC 1,000.00 
l 20, Church of i Unit aoe St. Louis, mos 40.00 
® 20. ‘Se in Brookfie Sy MAS: sina ner 35.00 
20. iety, Brooklyn, N.Y......... 1,050.00 
oe tes C Eee Boston, Mass....... 25.00 


i: 
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April 20. Society in Highland S; pyrines, Vain pc 5.00 
20. Society in Norwell, Mass., additional.. 17.50 

20. Leicester, Mass., Branch Women’s 
LE ee Coa aR aed 5.00 
20. Society i ip Lowa City Teen aye isysa ss 10.00 
20. Society in Revere, Mass............. 10.00 
20. Society in Dublin, N.H.............. 6.84 
20. Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass. 3,253-71 
20. Society in Northam; ton, Mass. 74.33 
21. Society in Cleveland, Ohio. . 600.00 
21. Society in Bernardston, Mass 5.00 
21. Society in Ithaca, N.Y...... 30.00 
22. First Society, Chicago, Tl.. am 50.00 
22. Society in Brockton, Mingle tid. i. 72.00 
22. Society in Francestown, N.H......... 5.00 
22. Society in Vineland, N. if EA aA 14.50 
22. Society in Beverly, Mass., addi! 50.00 
22. Society in Melrose, Mass.. Pies 42.50 
22. Society in Lawrence, ated, 40.00 
22. Society in Ayer, Mame: shores: 6. 10.00 
23. Society in Indianapolis, Ind.......... 65.00 
23. Society in Yonkers, N.Y............. 33-40 
23. Society in Sherborn, Mass............ 5.00 
23. Society in Berkeley, Cal............. 100.00 
23. Society in Sandwich, IMLBBS, a Gld 3x5: 25.00 
24. Society in Poughkeepsie, 1 6) 10.00 
24. Society in Augusta, Me.............. 200.00 
24. Society in North Andover, Mass...... IOT.95 
24. Mrs. Jennie N. Gowing, Dublin, N.H.. —_100.00 


RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


April 20. Sunday School, Ayer, Mass.......... 2.00 


21. Sunday School, Marietta, Ohio....... 5.00 
22. Sunday School, Erie, Pa............. 10.00 
23. First Society, Chicago, Ill............ 0.00 
24. Sunday School, North Andover, Mass. 10.00 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 

April 17. Sunday School, Vineland, N.J........ 1.00 
20. Sunday School, Northampton, Mass... 5.00 
20. Sunday School, Green Harbor, Mass. . 2.00 
20. Sunday School, Brattleboro, VES. 5.00 

24. Waser Heights Sunday School, 
13 Mh Ana ae eee” EEE, 30.31 

THE DAYTON, OHIO, CHURCH BUILDING. 

April 21. Society in Cleveland, Ohio........... 350.00 
$41,985.70 


Henry M. WIiL.iams, Treasurer. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The California Trip. 


The number of those desiring to go on the 
Unitarian Pilgrimage to the General Confer- 
ence in San Francisco next August has so 
exceeded expectations that the committee 
in charge has been obliged to limit the size 
of the party in order that all who go may 
be comfortably provided for at the various 
stopping-places en route. This means that 
those who wish to be sure of accommoda- 
tions should make immediate application. 
Reservations may be made at the office of 
Thomas Cook & Son, 336 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass., or through Rev. Sydney B. 
Snow, chairman of the Committee on Trans- 
portation, 2 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 


To Baseball Teams. 


A baseball team of fifteen-year-old boys 
was recently formed in the Sunday-school 
of the Third Religious Society in Dorchester. 
If there are other ball teams in any of our 
Sunday-schools in Greater Boston this team 
would like to make a date to play them. 
There are many such teams in the orthodox 
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schools. 
league? 


Why not get up a Unitarian 
Address for information, 
JEFFERSON GLOVER, Manager, 

79 Beaumont St., Dorchester. 


Belgian Relief Acknowledgments. 


Cash previously acknowledged $816.28 
From Sunday Schools:— 
Dorchester, Mass. ae 
S19 ae a eer 5.00 
Clinton, Mass. . . 3.00 
Portland, Me. (First Church), 7.20 


Fairhaven, Mass. 


50.00 
Dayton, Mass. . . aR. 6.00 
Miss Eliza Getchell, " Salem, 
INS, 1.00 

Mr. J. M. Aldrich, » Lafayette, 
ad. ee A 4 2.50 
a OLaLge As ites ake 3 $890.98 


For Temperance. 


The Unitarian Alliance of East Boston 
is holding three outdoor anti-alcohol rallies 
in Central Square during April and May. 
The slides of the Unitarian Temperance 
Society will be shown from a motor, and 
among those asked to speak will be Prof. 
Francis Peabody, Rev. Lyman Routledge, 
and Mr. and Mrs. William Tilton. The Alli- 
ance feels strongly that the Unitarians should 
come into the anti-alcohol movement, and 
that outdoor education is the most effective. 


Alliance Manuals Wanted. 


Especial effort has been made to complete 
a file of Alliance Manuals, but copies for the 
years 1891 and 1894 are still lacking. Will 
any one who has and can spare a copy for 
either of these years address Miss Florence 
Everett, 25 Beacon Street, Boston? 


Rere and There. 


In Korea, Sunday-schools are being formed 
exclusively for non-Christians, and are said 
to be proving very satisfactory. This is the 
work of native Christians, and not of mis- 
sionaries from foreign lands. 


Government officials declare that for 
the first time in the history of the United 
States the flow of immigration has been 
turned back toward Europe by the war. 
More aliens are leaving this country than 
are coming here to make their homes. 


Dr. William Lien Teh: ‘‘Only seven years 
ago half the adult population of China smoked 
opium. ‘To-day I think that you can scarcely 
find one per cent. who do so. I feel sure that 
what we have been able to do in China can 
be easily done in Europe in regard to the ques- 
tion of aclohol.”—From “Shall I Drink?” 
by Dr. J. W. Crooker. 


cde * WHITE JMOUN TAIN, 2275 
a teehee CHILLIN 


HOMES 


WORLD FAMOUS 
DUPLEX GRATE 


“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 


“WHITE MOUNTAIN”’ Refrigerators are a necessity to the home because 
they represent the best and most scientific prine Sip eee of Refrigeration. 

Absolutely without an equal. 

catalog and Seti 


Maine Mfg. Co., Nashua, N.H. 


REFRIGERATORS |... 


1T.”” 


for our 


COLD— 
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Pleasantries, 


Teacher: ‘Waldo, name one of the best- 
known characters of fiction.”” Waldo (aged 
five, superciliously): ‘‘Santa Claus!’’—Puck. 


A Tongue Twister —Sir Robert (as sudden 
scurry is heard): ‘‘What was that?” Ner- 
vous Loader: ‘“‘O-only a robert, Sir Rabbit!” 
Punch. 


“No,” said Mrs. Twickembury, “my 
- sister-in-law doesn’t go to church much. 
She belongs to one of those societies for exotic 
culture.” 


Miss Partington: ‘‘Do you know those 
two lovely poems,—what is the name of 
’em?—Oh! Shelley’s ‘Sky-light’ and Celia 
Thaxter’s ‘Little Sand-paper and I’’’? 


Rev. Sylvester Horne orice heard a Tory 
member of Parliament say in praise of 
bishops: “Bishops are not really stiff and 
starchy. ‘There’s a good heart beating be- 
low their gaiters.” 


Business Man (explaining): ‘“‘When they 
say ‘money is easy,’ they mean simply that 
the supply is greater than the demand.” 
His wife: ‘Goodness! I shouldn’t think 
such a thing possible.” —Philadelphia Press. 


While Jane, the new maid, was taking her 
first lesson on arranging the dining-table, 
some one in the basement kitchen put some- 
thing upon the dumb-waiter below. ‘‘What’s 
that noise?’’ asked Jane quickly. ‘‘Why, 


that’s the dumb-waiter,’ responded the 
mistress. ‘‘Well,’” said Jane, ‘he’s a- 
scratchin’ to git out.’’—Collier’s. 


Despite the chilly spring day little Wil- 
bur was out playing without his coat. This 
worried a neighbor, but her advice went 
unheeded. Finally she said, ‘Wilbur, go 
home and get your coat, and when you 
come back I’ll give you a piece of cake.” 
The bribe worked, and Wilbur soon returned 
with his coat on and was duly rewarded. 
Next day he knocked at the door to an- 
nounce significantly, “‘I ain’t got my coat 
on to-day.” 


There were twin boys in the Murphy 
family, six months of age. Neighbors often 
wondered how Mrs. Murphy knew them 
apart. One day Mrs. O’Flaherty said to 
her, ‘‘Foine pair of boys you’ve got, Mrs. 
Murphy; but how do you iver till thim a- 
part?”’ ‘Faith, and that’s aisy, Mrs. 
O’Flaherty,” replied Mrs. Murphy. “I put 
me finger in Dinnis’ mouth, and, if he bites, 
it’s Moike.”’—Exchange. 


Prof. Copeland of Harvard, as the story 
goes, reproved his students for coming 
late to class. ‘‘This is a class in English 
composition,’ he remarked with sarcasm, 
“not an afternoon tea.’ At the next meet- 
ing one girl was twenty minutes late. 
Prof. Copeland waited until she had taken 
her seat. Then he remarked bitingly, 
“How will you have your tea, Miss Brown?’’ 
“Without the lemon, please,’ Miss Brown 
answered gently. 


The English professor, travelling through 
the hills, noted various quaint expressions. 
For instance, after a long ride the professor 
sought provisions at a mountain hut. ‘What 
d’ yo’-all want?” called out a woman 
“Madam,” said the professor, ‘‘can we get 
corn bread here? We'd like to buy some of 
you.’ ‘‘Corn bread? Corn bread, did yo” 
say?’’ Then she chuckled to herself, and 
her manner grew amiable. . “Why, if corn 
bread’s all yo’ want, come right in, for that’s 
just what I hain’t got nothing else on hand 
but.”’—Boston Herald. 
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“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W..Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. | 
By mail, 50 cents |272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 


by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


considering how to improve the musical 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rey. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” ‘‘ JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
i and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order, 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:— |. 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” : 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It makes a decisive step in advance... . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. ... I am‘ look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CoO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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WY" . 
amas SYSTEM 
Of Underground Refuse Disposal 
Keeps your garbage out of sight 
or the panda from the cat, 
og, an Oi ; 
Gpens With foot. Hands never eae 
touch. 4 


Sorassery Underground Garbage 
alii “85 and Refuse Receivers 


A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oily 
waste in house or GARAGE. 
| Our Underground Earth 
4 Closet means freedom from 
| polluted water. 
i Look for our Trade Marks 
nuse 12 yrs. It paysto look usup. 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


NEWLY BUILT BUNGALOW 


To rent for season, six rooms and bath, electric lights 
and furnace, in village off road, view of Kearsarge. 
HENRY G. IVES, Andover, N.H. 


Antique Views of ye 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl's personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD College 
New playgroundon the Charles River. Junior Department 
GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., PRINCIPALS. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


HE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


XK SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
A school with general and college courses which equips for social duties while furnishing _ 


a libezal, practical education. 


Modern Languages, Art, Music. 


theatres, etc. » 
SCHOOL OF HOUSECRAFT opens October 6. Ei i ils i rhs 

house conduct household under trained iethers. yen he ee a a 

JOHN MACDUFFIE, Ph.D., MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, A.B., Principal: 


Cultivation of pleasing personalities emphasized. English, 
; : Full household arts course. G 
back riding, swimming. Close enough to city to afford 


ymnasium, tennis, horse- 


privileges of opera, lectures, recitals, — 


——ss 


